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Notes and 


An Upward Trend 

Sir Harry McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chem- 
cal Industries, Ltd., who sails for India, Ceylon and 
Egypt next Thursday, on a brief business tour, has 
throughout the past twelve months consistently main- 
tained an attitude of restrained but sincere optimism 
towards the trend of industrial affairs, and on Decem- 
ber 9, he seized a further opportunity, in presiding at 
the Ramsay Chemical Dinner in Glasgow, of expres- 
sing his confidence in the future of the chemical 1n- 
dustry. During the six years ended September, 1931, 
he said, British international trade was unstable, and 
though the British market was a good place for the 
foreigner to sell in, it was often not one in which he 
cared to buy. Things were better now for two main 
reasons. The abandonment of the gold standard 
meant that British exports had become cheaper through 
the consequent depreciation of our exchange. On the 
other hand, an increase in import prices was restrained 
by the fall in gold prices. The institution of tariffs 
reinforced the restriction of imports, so that in the year 
following September, 1931, the rate of fall in the value 
of British retained imports had exceeded that of those 
of the 18 other principal industrial countries of the 
world. Though these two factors had largely arrested 
the decline in British industrial conditions, they had 
not been strong enough to raise the dead weight of the 
downward tendency of world trade. 

The trade of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
he continued, provided a fair index of the country’s 
trade activity, and from his knowledge of that trade he 
was inclined to the opinion that there was a distinct 
upward trend. There were improvements in textiles, 
steel, and other industries, and though there were two 
black spots in the coal and shipbuilding trades, he 
believed that when the world carrying-trade was 
restored, there was every possibility of a fillip being 
given to shipbuilding. 


Survival of the Dyestuffs Act 

By 196 votes to 59—a majority of 137—the House 
of Commons, on December 8, decided to allow the Dye- 
stuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920, to remain in 
operation for a further year, to December 31, 1933. The 
Act was passed shortly after the close of the war to 
protect the British dye industry for a period of ten 
years by prohibiting the import of organic synthetic 
dyestuffs and intermediates except under a licence, to 
be granted by a special licensing committee. Since 
the date appointed for its expiry it has been renewed 
trom year to year under the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Acts, and last week’s decision in the 
House of Commons was in accord with the views of 


Comments 


the majority of the members of the Dyestuffs Industry 
Development Committee, though not entirely in keep- 
ing with the letter of their recommendation, which was 
that the Act should be renewed for three years. 

lhe chief conclusion reached by the Development 
Committee in its third report, which was issued a few 
weeks ago, was that the Dyestuffs Act was achieving 
its main objects. In the absence of the Dyestuffs Act 
the progress of the dye-making industry in the United 
Kingdom would be impeded. British makers were 
now able to meet about go per cent by weight of the 
home demand for dyestuffs, as compared with just over 
20 per cent. in 1913. Export trade in British dyestuffs 
was making substantial progress, the value of the total 
exports in 1931 being the highest recorded since 1923. 
Uhe recent consolidation of the British dyemaking in- 
dustry had resulted in greater efficiency by the avoid- 
ance of unnecessary overlapping and by the concen- 
tration of effort. The effect of the recent agreement 
between Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and the 
principal Continental dye-makers had yet to be seen, 
but there would appear to be no reason to anticipate 
that the agreement would result in a restriction to the 
activities or output of the British company. In view 
of these conclusions the committee recommended that 
the Act should be continued on its present basis for a 
period of three years, and that arrangement should be 
made for alteration in the method of taxation of motor 
spirit whereby British dye-makers should be able to 
obtain their supphes of benzol, toluol and xylol at 
prices corresponding to those paid by their foreign 
competitors. 

Dye Users’ Opposition 

lwo members of the Development Committee dis- 
sented from the view of the majority and presented 
on behalf of the colour users, a memorandum urging 
the lapsing of the Act at the end of the year. The 
memorandum, which had been prepared after consul- 
tation with the Council of the Colour Users’ Associa- 
tion and with its unanimous approval, was signed by 
Sir Henry Sutcliffe Smith and Mr. Forrest Hewit. It 
stated that the statistics of production and export 
were ample proof of the remarkable progress made by 
the dyestuffs industry under the aegis of the Act, 
during its full period of ten years and the subsequent 
period of nearly two years since January 15, 1931, 
when the Act was extended under the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Acts of 1930 and 1931. The Associa- 
tion, however, was of the unanimous opinion that 
under the existing conditions the Act should not be 
extended after the end of this year. The colour users, 
it was pointed out, had loyally carried out their pledge 
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to assist in the establishment of the industry. The 
agreement reached between Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and the Continental group of dye-makers 
constituting as it undoubtedly did a virtual monopoly, 
removed the necessity for the protection afforded by 
the Act, which, moreover, supplemented by the 
recently formed international cartel, prejudicially 
affected the industries represented by colour users. 
Dr. E. Leslie Burgin, the Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, received a deputation of Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire dye users on the eve of the House 
of Commons debate, and gave an undertaking, which 
he confirmed in the House, that an impartial inquiry 
should be held into the working of the Act during the 
coming year. In the course of the debate, he said the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee had been induced 
to review the whole question, and upon its receipt of its 
report and subject to the views of the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence, the matter would be considered. He re- 
called that the system of protection by the prohibition of 
imports, save under licence, had been inaugurated in 
order to build up at home an industry essential to the 
national safety, and that the experiment had increased 
the output of synthetic dyes since 1913 from 9,000,000 
lb. to 48,000,000 lb., while imports had fallen from 
32,000,000 lb. to 5,000,000 lb. Our participation in 
a cartel was inevitable so soon as the European pro- 
ducers had formed one; and though the Government 
were fully alive to the troubles of the textile industry, 
he felt bound to point out that the rise in prices was 
chietly because the prices of dyes were gold prices. 


The Meaning of Sickness 

[HOSE in the chemical industry who have to deal 
with wages agreements and matters associated with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act will be interested 
to learn that the Court of Appeal has upheld the 
decision of a Divisional Court that ‘‘ sickness ”’ 
describes any morbid condition and is applicable to a 
period when a man is incapacitated by an accident 
arising out of and in the course of his employment. 
The decision arose out of a claim by an employee for 
£13 10s. for wages due during incapacity caused by 
an injury to his thumb, based on a clause in an 
agreement for the payment of wages ‘‘ during periods 
of sickness where absence from duty 1is_ properly 
vouched for by medical evidence.”’ 

Lord Justice Scrutton, in giving judgment. said 
that there were three meanings of the word ‘‘ sickness ’ 
well-recognised in the English language. The first was 
the somewhat unpleasant meaning usually associated 
with a Channel crossing. The second was incapacity 
from disease; and, thirdly, there was the well-recog- 
nised meaning in the English language which con- 
trasted sickness with health. It was to be found in the 
marriage service, which spoke of ‘‘ to cherish in sick- 
ness or in health,’’ and no one assumed that those who 
used those words added a reservation ‘‘ but not in the 
case of an accident.’’ The ordinary common use of 
the word ‘‘ sickness ’’ in the English language was 
to contrast a body in perfect health with a body in 
disabled health from some cause or other, whether 
from disease or accident. He was further impressed by 
the fact that since 1924 there had been a phrase in use 
which was well recognised by workmen and employers 
in connection with State insurance, namely, ‘‘ sickness 
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benefit,’’ which clearly covered benefit paid in conse- 
quence of both disease and bodily and mental disable- 
ment. He had come to the conclusion that the word 
‘““ sickness ’’ as used in this agreement must refer to 
any circumstances which prevented the workman from 
carrying out his work, and did include incapacity duc 
to accident. The appeal therefore failed. 


Christmas Lectures 


THE Christmas lectures at the Royal Institution are 
to be given this year by Professor A. O. Rankine, 
Protessor of Physics at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, on ‘‘The Round of the Waters.’’ 
professor of physics at the Imperial College of Science 
and was president of Section A of the British Asso- 
ciation for the meeting this year at York. He has 
carried out laboratory researches on many problems, 
including the determination of the sizes of numerous 
gaseous molecules, as deduced from measurements of 
viscosity. During the war he investigated the possi- 
bilities of transmitting speech by light, using the 
selenium cell, and invented an instrument for this pur- 
pose, and photophone. In recent years his scientific 
work has taken him farther afield. He has been con- 
cerned in the latest developments of the science of 
geophysics, particularly in regard to their use in pros- 
pecting for munerals, includng oil, and has made 
expeditions to Persia and Australia in connection with 
this work. 

rhe subject of the Christmas lectures is full of possi- 
bilities and lends itself to experiment in a great 
variety of ways, and this, the 107th course of Christ- 
mas lectures, will not be wanting in interest and in- 
structiveness. 


A Brighter Waistcoat Movement 


THE Annual Chemical Dinner, in which the mem- 
bers of some fourteen of the principal chemical organi- 
satons were invited to participate, was helped at the 
Connaught Rooms, London, on December 8, and was 
presided over by Professor H. E. Armstrong. We 
are told that the function was a brilliant success, not 
by reason of its flow of oratory, the liveliness of the 
dance music or even the picturesqueness of the ladies’ 
dresses, but because of the colours of the waistcoats 
worn by ‘‘a number of scientists.’’ At the annua! 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry at Not 
tingham in July, Professor Armstrong wore a striking 
mauve waistcoat, which other diners regarded as a 
tribute to his highly revered friend, W. H. Perkin, the 
discoverer of mauve. This incident led to a kind 
of conspiracy among the many friends of Professor 
Armstrong to introduce colour into the annual social 
event over which he was called to preside. Green, 
salmon, brown, red, yellow, blue and pink were all 
‘‘fashionable’’ for the occasion. It was observed that 
Professor J. C. Drummond favoured a_ salmon- 
coloured waistcoat, while Mr. H. J. Pooley, secretary 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, sported one in 
port wine with green buttons. ‘‘Sunset in the desert’’ 
pink with a tinge of orange. The one serious side 
to the gathering was the speech of Sir Frederick Keeble, 
controller of agricultural research to Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., who spoke of the possibilities which 
chemists had discovered in nitrogen. 
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The Institutes of Chemistry—V 


By Professor H. 


“And then the Court Cat, 


looks at the WKing—and winks! ’’—E. 


[HIS is the attitude of not a tew of us, whatever be the colour 
of om to much present-day research—a word we have 
ingenuously adopted, careless of Latinity as we are. Being 
interpreted, it not only may mean, in practice, it too often 
actually does amount , doing over what 

fellow done often better: have 


eves, 


to again anothes 


h what | 


as before called 
Bevlsteining. 

Let me at once take up, in part, the challenge of my friend 
Professor Morgan, tor whose general sanity of judgment | 
respect. Unfortunately, he still labours in the 
toils of the garment of pretence, woven for a King that has 
It is not 
necessary for me, a contributor, twenty years a wrong-doing 
official of the Society, to discuss the value of the ‘‘wonderful 
research work’? it has accomplished during ninety vears. 
What I do question is the policy of merely playing skittles 


have 


great 


no Clothes and too long allowed to reign over us. 


on the occasion of the first official scientific visit to the 
provinces. Birmingham is well, if not sutticiently, provided 
with bowling-greens, with good beer at hand. I have just 
dedicated a shilling-shocker to their service. No one can 


or does more highly appreciate the ability and manipulati: 

skill shown by Dr. Aston, in his marvellous ballistic studies 
1f pseudo-elementary materials. As a result, certainty, 
understanding and hope now prevail in a region formerly full 


of doubt—a great intellectual achievement. As Towls ar 
popular in the Midlands district, I can imagine that his 
account of the way in which an electric bias can be given 


to a rapidly moving projectile would make an appeal there: 
still more if a wireless control of the bias of a ball gently 
rolling upon the green could have been foreshadowed. It 
is the one thing remaining to be done in wireless, from B.B.¢ 

House, in order to make the use of hands and heads unneces- 
sary even in games, | tanc Vv, so [ reserve all rights for the idea. 
| cannot imagine, however, that in a city of beer, bowls and 
brass anyone cares a jot whether oxygen contain 
ten-thousandth of O'. Clear proof was given at a recent 
brilliant gathering of members of the Institution of Chemical 
I:-ngineers, at Claridges’ Hotel, that even the shining lights 
of constructive chemistry take no notice of the in 
ordinary air, however (ill)-*f conditioned *’ it mas 


Make our Science of Public Avail 


or no a 


oxygen 
be. 


Our object is (or should be) to make our science of public 
avail, knowing as we do that chemistry is the leading science 


in public affairs. The world is a hive of chemical activity 
and the real business of the chemist is to understand the 
working of the hive and to minister to its proper activity. To 


] 


few does it ever occur that we all live and have our being in 
chemical interchanges. The world at large has not the 
faintest understanding of itself, from this point of view: it 


is gulled on every hand, misfed through its ignorance and 
the ignorance of those who should be its leaders. 

At the present period of crisis, the masses of the atoms 
matter not one tenth-decimal place to Our object should 
to overcome inform the ; mass of public no 
opinion. Instead, we lazily sit on silky cushions of conceit, 
in well appointed chairs of state (provided by the tax-payer), 
in our fancied superiority just winking at the poor public. 


us. 


be and vreat 


Is five per cent. of the work published in the scientific 
journals of the slighest present or prospective public value, 
directly or indirectly? Indirectly, much of it is harmful, 
being false in method and of negative educational value. 
We know, as I have already said, that the science of the 
schools is a farce—mere dictionary worship, devoid of 
thought and scientific method. The B.B.C. gives us perfect 
music; its so-called science is perfect bosh—just jazz but 
unrhythmic jazz, wordy talk and tit-bits without substance. 
The fault is ours, not theirs. If they asked our advice, 


could we advise them to their and our advantage? We have 
written scarcely a book worth reading by the public—it 
not that we cannot write but that we have yet to learn what 
we may write about with advantage to general readers. W 
have to jump down from our silken cushions, our chairs of 
state, get going and kill the rats and mice, the black beetles 


curled up on a silken cushion in a magnific: 


E. ARMSTRONG 


nt chair of state, opens his round golden-yellow eyes very wide and 
Drew and M. Joseph, ** Puss in Books.” 
the basement—without 


t00, inh 


prizes, 


thought of Nobel or other 
The System of Training Teachers 

\ few years ago, during Professor Morgan’s own reign, I 

pointed out at Birmingham how entirely the had 

been disregarded that was delivered there, by Huxley, nearly 

fifty years before, when the 


message 


foundation stone of the present 


University was laid in the shape of the Mason College. I was 
present on that occasion, at the invitation of my friend 
Tilden, the first professor of chemistry. Huxley pictured 


training in science so given as to be cultural training: a 


means of raising the general level ot national intelligence. 
Instead, it has been taught almost entirely to serve com 
mercial ends. ‘* That dog to serve some private end went 


mad and bit the man.’’ 
has 


That private end, in large measure, 
serving social distinct from either 
industrial purpose. No studv has been 
made of methods of teaching, to discover ways suited to serve 
the crying needs of the democracy and also calculated to 
produce leaders. Out whole system of training teachers 1s 
The gods worshipped in our universities have been 
visionary, in large part. Like other institutions, they need 
to be * socialised ’’; our present individualism in teaching 1 
a proved failure. he Principal of Birmingham University 
has been an advocate of biology in schools. It is for the 
to heal his own body—to study the life of 
his own cure, if fit teachers of biology are to come forth. 
\s vet there is no ‘‘ emergent evolution ”’ 
of any subject from our universities. 
Professor Morgan has given me my Case. 
needed. 


been research no 


a> 


an academic or an 


a farce. 


physician now 
of teachers worthy 


He knows what 
My one hope is that, at an early date, he may 
stand, with other leaders, in state, thumbs down, to hear the 
old Vortturi, te salutant! as the various bodies march 
by, to be consumed upon a great pyre, into whose flames, at 
the end, the Brunhilde of Research will ride upon her pranc- 
ing meanwhile will be heard a resounding pcoean of 
victory, written for the occasion by Elgar, as the Phoenix of 
a glorious new and united chemistry, dedicated to the publi 
weal, rises from the ashes. This new chemistry will involve 
thought for others, for all—it will be more than the selfish 
worship of a cult, a truly scientific of mind, . 
religion fit for us ali to follow in our several capacities. 


is 


cry, 


steed 


exercise 





Dyeings on Cotton-Viscose Linings 
A New I.C.I. Colour Card 


IX the dyeing of linings composed of a mixture of cotton 
and viscose it is usual to aim at obtaining a solid 
the two fibres, although in the case of certain materials a 


shade on 


slight variation between ths fibres may enhance the woven 
pattern effect. The Chlorazol dyestuffs are of prin- 
cipal interest for this purpose and are in_ general 
use. The direct cotton dvestuffs, although they have 
affinity for both fibres, do not possess it in equal degree 
and one of the greatest difficulties in connection with the 


dveing of unmercerised cotton and viscose lies in the fact 
that the viscose takes up much more dyestuff than does the 
cotton, particularly so in heavy This difference in 
affinity for the two fibres varies with individual dvestutts and 
combinations, therefore, unless dvyestutis are 


shades. 


chosen with care 
\nother difficulty 
irregularities in 
‘ bars.’ This defect 
is most likely to be apparent in materials where the viscose 
lies entirely on the face of the fabrics as, in sateens. 
countered by care in the selection of the dyestuffs. 


they are liable to produce two tone effects 
likely be is due to 
the viscose fibre producing ‘ lines * 


to encountered certain 


or 


and is 
Similar 


irregularitiv may also be produced by variation of tension 
during weaving. These points are emphasised in a new 
colour card issued by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
which give dyeings of 42 shades applied to viscose-cotton 


linings of different textures, together with notes on the 


application and fastness of chlorazol colours. 
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Steam Raising by Electricity 


The Practicable Proposition 


This s sed on information supplied by Bastian and Allen, 
1 ting hot water requirement 
ALTHOUGH electric steam boilers have been in use on the 
Continent for many vears, it is only comparatively recently 
they have been installed in this country, mainly because 
prices charged for electricity did not justify their use. 
Conditions have now changed and rates are being given which 
make the se ot electricity for steam raising an entirely 
practi« proposition In Many Cases. 
‘Ba l electric steam boilers are remarkable not only 
r their small size, but also tor the ease with which they 
can be controlled and the speed al which steam can be raised. 
Steam is ralse¢ about three minutes and as the current is 


of the Electrode Boiler 


1... whose lectrode boilers (Masecarini Patents) are supplied for 


s well s for 


them no current passes even although the switch is still made. 


Chis, it will be seen, is an inherent advantage and safety 
arrangement, for if the water supply fails, the boiler will 
boil dry and the current automatically ceases. 

The bugbear of water level always present in fuel fired 
boilers is here entirely absent \s the conductivity of the 
water alters with the temperature of and with the increase of 


salts in the water, some arrangement must be made to control 
current. Without the controls the current would fluctuate 
between wide limits and the steam output would clearly be 
The method of control which is employed 


tint 


satisfactory 




















A Battery of Six High Tension Steam Boilers having a total rating of 1,800 kW, supplying Steam at 100 Ib. per sq. in. to an 
Accumulatorgin a Silk Factory. 


switched off immediately it is finished with, either auto- 
matically or by hand, the boiler is only in circuit for the 
actual time steam is being used. Clearly for any process 
where steam is required intermittently, it would have to be 


a particularly high rate for current to rule out electricity ; 


in fact, on the Continent 
boilers are in use in different branches of the chemical 
industry 
Method of Operation 
\ ** Bastian electrode boiler to evaporate 400 lb. of steam 
per hour is only 5 ft. 6 in. high by 1 ft. 8 in. diameter, and 
being so small it requires no special ‘‘ boiler room,”’ but 


can be placed right up alongside the job 
Normally the electrode boiler is empty of water, but located 
in the lower part of the boiler shell there are three cast-iron 
special design and shape. When steam is 
required all that has to be dene is to make the main boiler 
switch and start the pump, upon which the water feeds into 
the boiler, the water level rising until it reaches the iron 


electrodes of 


electrodes. As soon as this happens current passes through 
the water itself which rapidly becomes hot and steam is 
generated. The higher the water rises up the electrodes the 


greater the current consumption, but if there is no water on 


some hundreds of these electrode 


is unique and is achieved by means of a control panel work- 
ing an electrically operated valve which, the current 
increases beyond a predetermined point, opens and allows a 
small quantity of water to be blown back into the feed tank, 
reducing the water level in the boiler and thereby the current 
flowing through it. When the demand for steam is less than 
that being generated, the pressure in the boiler will go up 
rapidly until it lifts a pressure valve and this is arranged to 
reduce the water level and thus the current consumption and 
steam output. There are no moving parts in the boiler to go 
the whole plant is very ingenious and simple. 


Constant Degree of Efficiency 


he electricity supply for this type of boiler must be alter- 
but if 


as 


and 


wrong 


direct available 


nating, current only is a special 
resistance type boiler is used. The ‘ Bastion ’’ electrode 
boilers have a constant efticiency of about 98 per cent., i.e., 


they are not effected by any furring that may occur, but their 
success depends, of course, not so much on their actual merits 
hut rather on the cost of running, which in turn depends 
upon the price charged per unit. Each job must be con- 
sidered by itself, but the work that is required must be in 
some proportion to the rate for electricity. Here it is 
necessary to consider the hours that steam is required, 
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whether wanted intermittently at short notice during the day 
or week, whether labour can be saved, whether convenience 
value and if cleanliness is an advantage. \ll these 
things must be taken into account, together with the saving 
in capital and building costs, the saving in space and the 
ditference in working efficiency over other methods ot 
generation. Generally speaking, about 0.6 pence per unit 
is the top figure, except in special cases, and the larger the 
job the more important it is to get down the rate. Waste, of 
course, must be avoided, and it is certainly simple enough 
to avoid this so far as the boiler is concerned, since all that 
has to bé done to shut down when the boiler is not required 
is the ‘** pressing of a button.” 

he fact that a boiler can be placed up alongside the work 
has a very important psychological value as regards waste, 


s oft 


for most people are willing to save if it is not too much 
trouble and if conveniently reminded about it. If the steam 
is taken from a valve or a pipe-line coming through a wall, 
the chances are that this valve remains open and steam i 
always left on, but if the boiler is in view, the pump can _ be 
seen working and the movements of the ammeter remind on 
that steam is no longer wanted. 


Two Typical Installations 


‘* Bastian ”’ 
laundry th 
calendar, one 


In one particular case where a 120 kW 
electrode boiler is installed in a small J.ondon 
equipment served comprises one tio inch 
washing machine, a drying cupboard, three tubs and one soap 
boiler. The laundry is in operation six days a week and the 
amount of washing done varies. The boiler was installed in 
December, 1929; it is inspected once a quarter and cleaned 
out yearly, by contract. The original electrodes are still in 
place and in good condition. The running cost for the first 
as metered, was £127, and for the second year, about 
£130, and the owner has expressed his satisfaction at this 
result, 

Taking anothet Falkirk, a iso kW 
‘* Bastian ’’ electrode boiler is used for heating the watet 
employed in cleaning bottles, whilst steam is generated fot 
the purpose of brewing a light ale. This boiler works at a 
pressure of about 25 Ib. per sq. in. under steam pressure 
control, apart from the ordinary electric controls. On th 
steam connection to the bottle washing tanks are fitted thet 
mostatic steam valves to cut off the steam supply when the 
water has obtained the desired temperature. The boiler was 
installed to an existing coal boiler, due to factory 
alterations and the supply | 


vear, 


installation at 


replace 


and extensions, from the local 

















A 400 volt 3-phase 120 kW. 120 lb. per sq. in. Steam Boiler 
in a Small Laundry. 


thority is given ata rate of {d. per unit without any restric 


tions. Phe actual 


saving etiected since the installation of 
n equivalent to £105 per year. This 
cost of electric current 


ious cost of coal and 


one of these boilers has bee 
saving is calculated by comparing the 


and any necessary labour against the pre 


hreman’s wi ees 


Features of Automatic Control 


steam boilers are made in various sizes both for high 
control is arranged to keep 
steam Within 5 pet 
controls are set, and to 
current so that if the demand for steam is reduced, 


This i: special 
arrangement of two valves, one being operated by the current 


Phe running costs are £186 per year. 


hese 
and low tension. The 

the current, and therefore the 
which the boile: 


automat 
output, 


nt. of that for 


mitrol the 


the current is reduced also done by a 


is taking and the other by the steam pressure in 
When the current exceeds that for which the 
the current in the transformer becomes sufficient 

l the control panel, 


the boiler 
the boiler. 














tou operate the relay on 

Which in turn opens the electro-magnetic 
through a 60 volt potential trans- 
former. A quantity of water is then blown 
down from the boiler back to the feed tank. 
The water level falls, the current is 
decreased, the relay ceases to operate, and 
this alve until 


current increases. The 


valve 


again the 
change in 


closes once 
conduc- 
tivity of the water as the water heats up 
is thus immaterial 

When the pressure exce 


mi > » va 
TA Ty a steam Is required, 


a 


eds that at which 
which may happen if the 
demand is reduced and the current 
valve lifts and 


returns to 


steam 
control unaltered, the other 


small amount of water 


again a 


the feed tank from the boiler, which wil! 


I 


continue to blow down until the pressure 
falls and the steam demand is in equi- 
librium If no steam is wanted, the boiler 


will blow down completely and the current 


ceases his control is so effective that, 
although the boilers are fitted with ordinary 
safety valves, in practice thev seldom if 
ever operate The electrodes will in time 
** scale-up,’ but this depends to a large 
extent upon the nature of the water In 





that matter to clean out 
the boiler. All that has to be done is to 
unbolt the boiler head and lift it bodily out 


as if is an @asy 





Another Installation showing three 500 kW. 120 lb. per sq. in. Boilers. cleaned by 


with the electrodes, which can then be 


dipping or scraping. 
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The Dyestuffs Act Renewed for One Year 
Government Reply to Protests by Textile Trades 





-da December 8, the House of Commons went into 
‘ Ex} e Laws (Continuance) Bill, when 
He ( Bradford) meved amendment to leave 
e 1)ves s (Impor Re la Act, the effect of 
d be that t \ct would lapse at the end of this 
{ itted that a very efhcient industry had been 
‘ \ but the building up of the industry 
. rs of dves m ~ pounds. He was 
he I ance of the Act on political grounds, bat 
rests of the users | present British dyestuils 
= yes d to competition so that price- 
( e” H sin the House to sav that the dve 
: ) nger an infant industry and should stand 
. ( i we ve _ mid not be sald to be an 
hort tn “the development of this industry. 
purpose of tl \ct had been achieved, and it was no 
1 ect ~h VY. 
( \- ry Salford), speaking in support of 
worth’s ne n » discontinue the Act, sal 
had sic v cl eed since he championes 
~ ) 0 twel Vears ago. Phe 
sh D + Corporation was given ten vears in which 
lan es t colours required ‘in the textil 
: Practic speaking, however, there had not been 
s suntry the real essential dyestuffs for 
me ( on markets It was true that statistics 
f pr ction of dyes s in this country had 
s r rmously. b was due to the production of 
S hict ¢ ctu here before the War. 
y« pmel Con tee dve-users had only had two 
rest of the representation going to the 
‘ two independent directors appointed by the 
me Speaking as a dye-user of 35 vears’ experience 
spe t £50,0 vear on dyes, he said there had 
crease 1 price of dves since the forma 
( rtel The Calico Printers’ Association were 
ease this vear of 0,000 for the colours over 
e of eir production, while owing to the increased 
} Was his o\ works paving an extra £8,000 a 
Endangering the Industry 
Ramsden (Bradford) said the reason he supported the 
n i ( lis Act was that he considered it had been 
é he past in building up this splendid dye 
¢ in r It would be very dangerous to take any 
whicl ight endanger that industrv. There wa 
he Act to prevent any dye user in this country 
I g any dyestuffs necessary for his trade if they were 
reign Manufacturer at a price lower than that 
ild uN British producer, or if it was a dye which 
n le in this count With regard to the question 
ce, it had to be remembered that as far as the textile 
s was concerned there had been a steady demand in 
past few vears for better and faster dye—something 
wi nd the s time , 
I o Ps mentary Secretary to the Board 
the Gov nt we impressed now, as 
S t cess of intainir in this country a 
shing dves su stry, and if as a result of Govern- 
po] . d been decided to ask the House to continue 
lve Act , ) lve months he hoped that 
Yorks e members would realise that the 
me ere Tully to the woes and troubles of the 
ndustrv. The member for South Bradford and the 
Y West Salford approached the matter from 
p s of \ Mr Holdsworth would like the Act 
it ymimnander Astbury would like this form of 
I t he repiac »\ tariffs. Mr Rhys Davies looked 
rom t mn t of view of increased employment among 
ir-users if prices were reduced. In the third report 
e Dves Industry Development Committee, dated 
25, there were differences of opinion. The majority 
rt ore vended that the Act should be extended for 
vears, bi \ embers of the majority wanted 


minority report, signed by 
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members of 


discontinuance 


two the Committee, both users, recommended 
th of the Act. He (Dr. Burgin the 
House what any administration would do when faced with the 


asked 


contlic tine views ol experts on a committee set up to advise 





the Government The output of synthetic dyes had 
creased between 1913 ang 1932 by $30 per cent., and quality 

nwwed a marked improvement Phere was no slackening in 
effort upon research, and many important novelties had been 
introduced representing the fruits of a policy of development 
gorously followed. 

Effect of the New Cartel 

Mention had been made of the cartel and its alleged pre- 
judicial effect upon prices The etiect of that cartel, if 
Great Britain had been exciuded would have been extremely 
damaging to this country, but t cartel was one in which 
this country was now included. So far from that being a 
disadvantage, it was of the utmost advantage. He (Dr. 
Burgi would like it to be clearly understood that the prices 
oO ylours which were dealt with by this cartel were gold 
price nd these prices were not higher in the United 


dyes than the prices that were quoted 
old of the same colours did 
Ivantageously to the United Kingdom. The 
) conflicting recommendations, were 
and they had decided to adopt 
» ask the Import Duties 


the whole circumstances 


Kingcom for the same 


in other countries. Uh prices 
ary disac¢ 
Government, faced wit! 


obliged to | 


seek other advice 
a ditferent |i 


It w 


ommittee to 


proposed uX 


NnGullre 


ne. 


lsory ¢ into 








of the dye industry and whether interests would best be 
served in one way or another—to refer the whole matter to 
an admittedly impartial, extremely knowledgeable committee 
with all kinds of expert information available to them. 


When this Advisory Committee had reported it would then 
remain the duty of the Committee of Imperial Defence to 
the interests of the of the 
be by recommendations which 


intimate how essential defence 


would atfected 


made 


country any 


be 


micht 
The Serious Matter of Prices 


. H. (Darwen he did not speak as an 
opponent of the Dyestuffs Industry Act in itself. There had 

ited great industry which had 
veloped a large trade at home and abroad, and the whole 
ought to be grateful to the dye manufacturers for 
had put into the matter, the risks they had 
been prepared to run, and the success they had achieved. 
Now after twelve vears he considered that these results hav- 
« been obtained the industry ought to be able to take its 

the other great national industries and stand upon 
feet. He would like to emphasise the most important 


Sit said 


Samuel 
ct 
been created a new national 
di 
country 


the energy they 


n 
place with 


ts own 


fact mentioned in the inajority report of the committee who 
desired the Act to be continued, that it was estimated thai 
luring this year the prices of individua! dvestuffs, disregard- 
ing the quantities sold, had been raised on the average by 


about 22} per cent. That was an extremely serious mattet 
The minority, who represented the colour-users, had reported : 
eee an international agreement was followed 
substantial in the selling 
made dyestuffs with complete dis 


regard for the precarious condition of many of the consuming 


conclusion of the 
immediately by 
domestically 


almost increases 


prices ot 


industries during a period of national crisis.’’ It was at the 
present time of extreme importance to this nation that we 
should reduce the producing costs of our industries. Unless 


we succeeded in doing that our international trade could not 
recover. : 

Mr. Lees-Jones (Manchester) said there was a firm in his 
division which made dves, and he was wondering what would 
happen to employment there if this Act ceased on December 
31. He did not a drop in the price of dyes would 
employ more people in the textile trades. If the Act ceased 


believe 


to operate there would be an influx of foreign dyes and an 
increase of unemployment in this country. The Act should 
be continued at all events for another twelve months. 


The 
Bill then went through committee without further amendment 
and was read a third time and passed. 


The amendment, however, was rejected by 1g6 to 59. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Academical Analysis 
opening leaders in THE CHEMICAL AGE of 
26 present a viewpoint which is impartial, and 
rightly so, concerning the awakening of the Institute of 
Chemistry to the realisation that consulting work is being 
undertaken by members of technical college staffs. The 
continuance of an economic depression is the primary reason 
for this focussing by the Institute of attention to certain 
activities which have been in vogue without comment for a 
number of years. Competition in chemical professions is by 
no means new, but with the increasing influx of fresh bodies 
of graduates from our universities, it has become severe even 
in jobs of junior status. \nd it is becoming recognised 
even among chemists already established in higher 
that the gaining of extra guineas is not to be sneered at, 
especially when the first day of the bright New Year is ovet 
shadowed by the clutching hand of the tax 
demanding his three-quarters of a pound of flesh. 


SiR —Your 
November 


posts 


collector 


Is it the actual soliciting or advertising for such consulta 
tive work that has brought the matter to a 
columns of the Institute’s Journal. The idea of actually 
advertising is certainly new, and it is safe to say that the 
majority of technical colleges would shrink from countenanc- 
ing such a direct method. But for years it has been the 
custom to allow the staffs and colleges to undertake outside 
work; indeed, rumour has it that certain teachers of 
established reputation enjoy incomes far greater than those 
listed in the salary scales. It is by no means rare to read 
in the conditions of appointment to such posts that the 
successful candidate will be allowed to undertake test work 
for neighbouring firms. Some institutions emphasise the 
main function of the college staff as teachers; but then follows 
the clause which either does not forbid such activities, or 
permits them on a fifty-fifty basis, the institute claiming a 
half-share since the apparatus and premises of the college 
are to be 


head in the 


senior 


used, 

The pros and cons of this problem require sifting before 
such activities can be labelled as an abuse of the functions 
of the institutions concerned. If our technical colleges are 


to give a vital stimulus to local industries, if they are to 
turn the raw material among emplovees into operatives of 
insight and intelligence, then the staffs of such colleges 


vill need to be composed of men of high qualifications who 
are live wires in the practical aspects of teaching. In their 
personalities there must be no taint of ‘‘ those who can, do: 
They may be men with fine records 
of past industrial experiences, but this will count them of 
little avail in the estimation of local firms and of students 
who think only of the present. It 1s, however, only necessary 
to solve a problem beyond the powers of a local firm for a 
lecturer to acquire the greatest confidence of works managers 
in contact with the Such a consulta- 


those who can’t, teach.”’ 


college and of students. 


tion could not be attended to gratis, for this would lead te 
a too frequent recognition of the merits of the teacher. 
\nalyses with no concomitant problem are to be left to the 


domain of the professional analyst. 

Yet a further aspect is that if highly qualified lecturers 
who can feack) are to be appointed on college staffs, then 
only substantial will get the right men. With a 
19 per cent. cut still in evidence and with scales fixed by the 
Board of Education, the offered without further 
emoluments will not entice the larger whales; the latter will 
prefer to seek their fortunes in the lesser sheltered but higher 
rewarded posts in industry. 


salaries 


salaries 


But give them the right to vary 


the routine of teaching with the chance of winning their 
spurs int! solution of local problems, and they will be 
content with their lot. Such consultation serves to maintain 


the essential contact between college and local industry. 
\nd if the fees charged are not less than those of the outside 
consultant, then the latter, if he be worth his salt (or his 
the salt), will not cavil.—Yours faithfully, 


AUR. 


analysis of 














Cinchona Production in the Dutch East Indies 
Netherland 


inclusive, 


THE production of cinchona bark in the 


Indies during the period Januarv-May, 
amounted to 390 metric 


East 
1932, 
tons. 


1} 


7% 


e e 
Wider Use of Thallium Sulphate 
Advantages as a Rat Poison 
THALLIUM sulphate to-day is finding a widening use as a rat 
poison. Formerly it was a comparatively unknown product 
among professional exterminators and manufacturers of rati- 
cides. Its use has expanded very slowly, owing chiefly to 
its extremely poisonous nature and high price. Even though 
it has several advantages over other rat poisons, the feat 
of an unknown poisonous product has tended to hold it back. 
Its superiority over barium carbonate is its stability. It lasts 
indefinitely when mixed with the bait and will not deteriorate 
in any When compared to strychnine and phosphorus 
by its advocates, it is pointed out as and 
odourless, its action is stated to be cumulative, slow but sure. 
The rodents are given plenty of opportunity t 
premises before they die, if they are so inclined. 
sulphate has also found some use as an ant 


un 


Way. 
; being tasteless 
leave the 
Thallium 
poison. It acts 
slow cumulative poison and where a supply of bait is 


as a 
continuously available, an entire colony can be readily des- 
troyed. The bait is made up with some syrup and placed 
near the nest., Because of its deadly poisonous qualities, the 
antidote should be given notice. ‘The most effective method, 
of course, of combating this poison is the same as in many 
others—evacuate the contents of the victim’s stomach imme- 
diately. The use of thallium sulphate has been restricted in 
the past by its high price. However, the cost has come down 
sharply during the past year which may tend to bring about 
a further expansion in its use. 





Facilitating Temperature Reading 
An Improved Mercury Thermometer 


\N interesting Cevice for facilitating te:nperature readings 


of mercury thermometers forms the subject of a recent 
German patent, and is described in a recent issue of ‘* Die 
Choemische Fabri November 16, 1932, page 440 It 


makes use of the mercury thread as a mirror to reflect a thin 
red enamel strip which is so located as to reflect the red rays 
into the field of view of Considerable study of 
the problem was necessary before a suitably shaped capillary 
tube could be produced, but it is interesting to note that the 


latter advantage over 


the observer. 


represents an the orthodox capillary 


in that the usual calibration errors are almost entirely 
avoided. [It is pointed out that notwithstanding the more or 
less erroneous temperature Measurements arising from the us¢ 


of coloured liquid thermometers in place of mercury thermo- 


meters, the former have acquired considerable popularity in 
industry owing to the greater ease of reading on the part of 
the general works personnel. In field alone the ‘‘ red 
strip’ thermometers should satisfy a long-felt 
combining, as it accuracy with the 


this 
theretore 
oerrect 


does, 


greatest possible ease of reading 


Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid 
Industrial Process Adopted in Russia 

ir has been 

react in 





and chlorine 
formation of 
\ttempts have recently 
been made to exploit this reaction on an industrial scale and 
an account of the work of Tschijik in this field appears in the 
‘** Russian Journal of Chemical Industry,’’ 1932, No. 9, page 
37. Hvdrochloric acid-free from chlorine—is obtained in a 
comparatively simple apparatus without external heat appli- 
cation (the reaction is exothermic) using a quantity of steam 
3 per cent. in excess of the theoretical requirement. The 
degree of purity of the acid depends upon that of the carbon- 
containing material, and in presence of coke the product is 
free from arsenic and sulphur. About 10 per of coke 
is required, calculated upon the yield of acid. 


that steam 
matter with 
hvdrochloric acid and carbon dioxide. 


known fot 
presence of 


some vears 


carbonaceous 


cent. 





Petrol Refining in France 
THE Compagnie Francais de Raffinage, a subsidiary of the 
Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles, has built, at Gonfreville 


Caillot (Seine-Inférieure), a petrol refinery, which is 


open 
during the first half of 1933. This refinery will be capable 
of treating about 700,000 tens of oil per year for the first 


thereafter it will be 


1,500,000 tons per vear. 


two vears: able to produce about 





The Autoclave in 


High Pressures for Future Industrial Usage 











I fe wing ext ts are taken from an address which Professor 
University College, London, 

[HE systematic study of organic chemistry in the earlier half 
ineteenth century led to new demands for pressure 

ssels of increasingly powerful type. The autoclave em- 

} by Sir Edward Frankland in his researches on zinc 
diethyl and other organo-metallic compounds (1851-64) had 
a bod forged from Low Moor iron. ‘The cover was 
fitte ast iron thermometer pocket and with a weighted 
lever safety valve. The reagents were contained in a sealed 


le tube surrounded by water or other suitable liquid sc 
that when the vessel was heated an equalisation of pressure 
between the inside and outside of the glass tube. 
W. H. Perkin in 
the production of many other synthetic 


A>> 


Was eftected 


The aiscovery Of mauvelne by 1550 was 


speedily tollowed by y' 
dves and these developments were a direct cause ot additional 
require ments in autociaves since 1n the manutacture ot many 


coal tar intermediates pressure is an indispensable factor. 
For laboratory purposes bronze or steel autoclaves with horse- 
shoe clamps were often employed whereas on a large scale 


steel autoclaves were secured by studs and 


) g tl war, laboratory autoclaves were constructed 
from high explosive shell, the inner wall of which was bored 
out until the remaining thickness was about 2 cms. The 


container thus produced was fitted with an end plate carry- 


inga loaded spring safety \ alve, thermometer! por ket and pres- 
The whole autoclave was rotated over a ring burner 


and was employed in experiments on substances of military 


sure gauge. 


significance, such as diphenylchloroarsine (C,H \sCl and 
the corresponding antimony analogue. These rotating auto- 
claves which were made for temperatures up to 300° C. and 
pressures up to 100 atmospheres. Such autoclaves had capa- 

s ranging from 500 c.c. to g litres and 12 in. shell was 
é ved for the largest sizes. Subsequently, in the course 


esearches involving the use of ethyl iodide it was found 
heating by means of a ring burner was too local and 
aused the decomposition of this iodide. Accordingly in 


autociave 


a stati mounted in an oil bath and fitted 
with a mechanical stirrer was constructed at Birmingham 
University out of a naval armour-piercing shell. In this 
apparatus the heat control was very close and alkyl iodides 
could be used without fear of thermal decomposition. 
In the carried on at the Chemical Research 
aboratory, Teddington, during the last five years, increas- 
ng use has been made of autoclaves not only for investiga- 
n organic chemistry but also in connection with quan- 
experiments on corrosion. Suitable autoclaves for 


these varied researches are all made in the laboratory work- 


> } ry 
1Qe Nally 


researches 


shop trom forgings of special] heat resisting steel supplied by 
firms such as Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd., Hadfields, 
Ltd., or the English Stee] Corporation. In addition to the 
usual constituents, carbon silicon and manganese, these spe- 
cial steels contain other elements such as chromium, molyb- 


denum and nickel. One interesting alloy which is still under 
close examination contains about 0.3 per cent. of copper which 
to | toughening effect at high temperatures. 


Ss asserted to have a 


Autoclaves at Teddington Laboratory 


\t Teddington there are one litre autoclaves fitted in the 
typical manner with thermometer pocket and stirring gear; 
two litre autoclaves of similar construction, and a nine litre 
autoclave which weighs about 15 cwt. In all these cases we 


have dispensed with the safety valve and this omission ren- 
ders other safety devices al] the more essential. One of these 


thick- 
The fittings 
so that all controls—gas, water, pyrometers and 
may be operated from the outside of the 
There is need for an operator 


safety devices consists of a steel screen of about 3 in. 


ness which surrounds an autoclave while in use. 


are arranged 


pressure 


gauges 


steel screen. no ever to 


[0 


inside the screen while the heated autoclave is under pres- 
In some cases these screens are surmounted by explo- 
constructed of stout cordage similar to those em- 
factories. 


sure. 
510n Mats 


loved in explosives 





ae 
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Organic Synthesis 


Morgan 
on December 13. 


delivered to the Chemical and Physical Society of 


Ihe bronze lantern gland on these autoclaves is packed 
alternately with white metal and leather rings. The steel 
stirrer is cooled by water flowing through the metal Liebig 
condenser. The gland is lubricated by slow seepage of oil 
contained in a reservoir maintained by means of a connecting 
tube at the same pressure as that obtaining in the interior of 
the autoclave. With these devices of water-cooled stirrer and 
lubricated gland the autoclave remains gas tight under pres- 


sures up to 300 atmospheres and at temperatures approaching 


400° ( Beyond this limit it is hardly safe to go, since at 
higher temperatures, even heat-resisting steels lose their 


nsile strength. 
ing In Capacity 


he autoclaves in use at Teddington, vary- 
from 50 c.c. to g litres, are generally of the 
vertical type, but there is one fitted with a horizontal stirrer 
and with inlet and outlet tubes for gas and liquid, in which 
chemical operations may be 
genation of tars. 

Typical Autoclave Operatious 

\n interesting example of progressive hydrogenation has 
been carried out in the large g litre autoclave by Dr. Jessie 
Stewart, when 2-nitrofluorenone is reduced successively to 2- 
aminofluorenone, 2-aminofluorenol and  2-aminofluorene. 
This process, which is carried out in alcoholic solution is 
facilitated by the use of 1 per cent. of platinic oxide, a cata- 
lyst which is readily recovered at the end of the operation. 
Direct hydrogenation under pressure has also been applied 
to the production ol higher alcohols and ketones. The 
hydrogenation of unsaturated oils is another familiar exam- 
ple. Other higher alcohols are obtained by heating the sim- 
pler alcohols and their sodium derivatives when condensation 
occurs with elimination of caustic 

The reverse process of dehydrogenation is well illustrated 
by the conversion of pyridine into 2:2'-dipyridyl by the action 
of anhydrous ferric This process, originally due to 
Hein and Retter, out by them in sealed tubes 
containing 13 g. of ferric chloride and 70 g. of pyridine when 
2: 2'-dipyridyl was obtained as the sole product. By work- 
with 8 litres of pyridine and the corresponding amount of 
ferric chloride, Mr. Burstall and Professor Morgan have ob- 
tained about twenty products including five of the six theo- 
retically possible dipyridyls, a whole range of monocyclic 
pyridine derivative and a new triamine namely 2: 2! :2"'-tri- 
pyridyl. 


made continuous as in the hydro- 


soda. 


chloride. 
Was carried 


ing 


\utoclaves are also useful in inorganic researches. For 8 
or 9g years Dr. G. D. Bengough and several assistants have 
been engaged on a quantitative study of metallic corrosion 
under the auspices of the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research. In 1928 these members of the research group 
were transferred to the Chemical Research Laboratory where 
they have since pursued the researches which Dr. Bengough 
is now describing in his Jubilee Lectures to the Society of 
Chemical Industry. These investigators have speedily 
availed themselves of the autoclave facilities at Teddington. 
In their study of the corrosion of metals (zinc, iron and steel) 
immersed in salt solutions over an atmosphere of air or oxy- 
gen long periods of exposure are necessary in order that the 
chemical changes may be thoroughly examined. By work- 
ing with oxygen compressed up to 10 atmospheres the times 
of exposure may be shortened considerably. It is now pro- 
posed to make such experiments with pressures up to 50 
atmospheres. : 

Carboxylation under Pressure 


The action of carbon dioxide on aromatic compounds is 
well illustrated by Kolge’s long known synthesis of salicylic 
ucid (1877) which was facilitated considerably by working 
under pressure. R. Schmidt, 1884.) The intermediate 
sodium phenylcarbonate first former by carbon dioxide and 
dry sodium phenoxide heated under pressure at 120 to 140° 
changes into the isomeric sodium solicylate. Above 140° a 
certain amount of sodium /-hydroxybenzoate is found. When 
the corresponding acid is required as in the preparation of 
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certain synthetic drugs potassium phenoxide is heated with 
carbon dioxide at 180° when potassium f-hydroxybenzoate is 
produced. The migration of the CO, radical from one posi- 
tion in the ring to another is reversible. At 220° potassium 
salicylate is transformed into di-potassium f-hydroxybenzoate 
with liberation of phenol and carbon dioxide. Conversely 
at the same temperature sodium /-hydroxybenzoate gives the 
reverse change and passes into disodium salicylate. 

The alkali salts of B-naphthol afford another notable exam- 
ple of the application of the Kolbe-Schmitt reaction. When 
sodium #§-naphthoxide and carbon dioxide interact at 120 to 
140°, the CO, radical enters the ring in the adjacent-position 
and B-hydroxy- -naphthoic acid (m.p. 157°) is obtained. When 
this interaction is carried out under pressure at 200 to 250° 
the carbon dioxide enters the contiguous {-position and 2- 
hydroxy-3-naphthoic acid (m.p. 210°) is produced. This acid 
is of great technical utility in connection with the manufac- 
ture of its various arylamides which are colour intermediates 
f the Naphthol A.S. series. Another comparatively recent 
example of carboxylation under pressure has been patented 
by the I. G. Farbenindustrie (Eng. Pat. 307,223). 
mixed with aluminium chloride is heated with carbon dioxide 
at 100° under 50 atmospheres, when the main condensation 
furnishes benzoic acid. A side reaction involving dehydra- 
tion leads to a small amount of benzophenone. ‘Toluene in 
similar circumstances is converted into f-toluic acid accom- 
panied by a small amount of di-f-totyl] ketone. Similar car- 
boxylations occur with chlorobenzene and with m-xylene. 

Carboxylation. under pressure has also been applied to 
aromatic amines and here the nature of the catalyst has a 
marked effect on the condensation. \niline and carbon di- 
oxide in presence of aluminium chloride at 100° and under 
70 atmospheres give rise to diphenylurea whereas with zinc 
chloride there is no chemical change. The latter chloride is, 
however, efficacious with ethylaniline which condenses 
smoothly to -ethylaminobenzoic acid. In presence of alu- 
minium chloride, ethylaniline gives at least three products : 
ppediethyldiaminobenzophenone, an isomeride of the tech- 
nically important Michler’s ketone, monoethyldiphenylurea 
and diphenylurea. These last two substances arise from the 
progressive elimination of ethyl groups from the secondary 
amine. ‘This is a reminder of the reversible nature of the 
Friedel-Craft reaction. With a zine chloride catalyst, di- 
methylaniline furnishes only one product, #-dimethylamino- 
benzoic acid but with aluminium chloride the tertiary base 
vields this acid and also Michler’s ketone, tetramethyl-pp- 
diaminobenzophenone. Moreover, as the result of a deep 
seated change involving elimination of methyl radicals there 
is also formed a certain amount of tetramethyl-//-diamino- 
diphenylmethane. 


Benzene 


Amination Processes 

During the last year experiments have been made at the 
Chemical Research Laboratory on the amination under pres- 
sure of aliphatic alcohols and of the phenols. One recalls 
Hofmann’s process for preparing methylamines and ethyl- 
amines and their homologues by heating ammonia with the 
appropriate alkyl halides. By employing high pressures it 
has been possible to obtain excellent yields of the three ethyl- 
amines starting from ethyl alcohol itself. Ethyl alcohol and 
ammonium chloride are heated together at 280° for six hours 
in an autoclave with efficient stirring. With a steel con- 
tainer the pressure reaches about 100 atmospheres. The 
mixture is then distilled to remove excess of alcohol, water 
and any neutral oils; the bases are set free by caustic soda, 
distilled, dried and fractionated over solid caustic soda. It 
is of interest to note that the elaborate chemical method of 
separating the three ethylamines by means of ethyl oxalate 
may be replaced by a physical method based on the use of a 
long Dufton column about 5 ft. in length. In this way the 
three bases are fractionated very completely ethylamine b.p. 
19°, diethylamine 56° and triethylamine 88°. In this pre- 
paration there is also found a small amount of higher bases 
partly of cyclic character. Even better results attend the use 
of ammonium bromide, the proportion of triethylamine is 
increased and there is less corrosion of the steel container. 

Dr. Pratt and Professor Morgan have studied the action 
otf ammonium chloride on phenol and its homologues when 
heated together at 300° to 350° the pressure then attained 
ranging from 50 to 100 atmosphere according to the type of 


573 
container used in the autoclave. When phenol and ammo- 
nium chloride are thus brought together aniline is produced 
together with a small proportion of diphenylamine. This 
condensation which also occurs with o- and #-cresols has 
some scientific interest but is of little technical utility because 
aniline and ortho and para-toluidines are much more econo- 
mically prepared by the reduction respectively of nitro-ben- 
zene or of the appropriate nitrotoluenes. The matter is far 
otherwise in the case of m-cresol which is the predominant 
isomeride in commercial cresylic acid, a material containing 
about 40 per cent. of this phenol. When toluene is nitrated 
not more than 5 per cent. of the hydrocarbon is converted 
into meta-nitrotoluene which is separated with some difhiculty 
from its ortho- and para-isomerides. Hence m-toluidine is 
difficult to obtain by the usual reduction method from its 
nitro-compound. When, however, -cresol is heated under 
pressure with ammonium chloride at 330° a good yield of 
m.toluidine is obtained, the by-product being di-7-tolylamine. 


Isomerides of Xylidines 


Chere are six theoretically possible xylidines of which aeta- 
xylidine (4-amino-1: 3-dimethylbenzene) and para-xylidine (2- 
amino-1 : 4-dimethylbenzene)) are the industrially important 
isomerides. ‘The other isomerides have been isolated in smal] 
quantities with considerable difticulty from crude commercial 
xylidine, but the rarest and least readily obtainable member 
of the series is symmetrical seta-xylidine (5-amino-1: 3: 
dimethylbenzene). This dithculty has, however, been com- 
pletely circumvented by the application of the ammonium 
chloride process. Among the higher tar acids present in both 
low and high temperature tars symmetrical xylenol (5-hy- 
droxy-1 : 3-dimethylbenzene) is a predominant member and of 
the five xylenols present in tars 
is the one most readily isolated. 
commerce. 

When this xylenol is heated under pressure to 320° with 
ammonium chloride amination precedes with greater facility 
than in the case of the other phenols already mentioned and 
two products are obtained in approximately equal amounts. 
One is sym-xylidine and the other is a new base only dis- 
covered in the course of recent experiments, namely, syv- 
dixylylamine or 5-imino-bis-1: 3-dimethylbenzene. Prelimin- 
ary experiments have already indicated that this secondary 
amine is likely to be a useful intermediate in colour making. 
The dyed patterns indicate the effect on the colour of increas- 
ing the number of methyl groups in the molecules of the azo 
dyes obtained from diphenylamines and its homologues. This 
amination of sy-xylenol may be varied so as to alter the 
proportion of the two products; when the condensation is 
effected with ammonia instead of ammonium chloride the 
primary base becomes the main product. This procedure is 
undoubtedly the best method of arriving at sym-xylidine 
which hitherto has been a Its melting point 
is found to be 10°, and its chemical properties are now being 
investigated more thoroughly than was hitherto possible. 

In all the experiments which have been outlined the solid 
and liquid reagents are not put directly into the autoclave, 
but into a tightly fitting container of acid-resisting steel. Such 
containers withstand corrosion very well for the purpose of 
hydrogenations, dehydrogenations and carboxylations, but 
even acid-resisting steels will not (at the temperature em- 
ploved) resist the action of ammonium chloride and after one 
or two condensations this material becomes eaten through. 
At the present time silver is exceptionally cheap and _ this 
metal has therefore been substituted for acid-resisting steel 
for these aminations with ammonium chloride, with no more 
loss in weight than that due to attrition of the metallic sur- 
faces. 


there are six isomerides) it 
\lready it is an article of 


very rare base. 














German Potash Sales 


OFFICIAL German statistics show that sales of potash to the 
end of August, 1932, remained behind last year’s figures, but 
that September, 1932, showed a decided improvement. Sales 
for the first eight months of 1932 totaled 626,000 tons, against 
746,000 tons during the like period of 1931. A decrease of 
120,000 tons. However, the new trend in the potash market 
observed in September warrants the expectation that the total 
for the vear 1932 will be only 60,000 tons behind that of 1931, 
which was 900,000 tons. 7 
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The Ramsay Chemical Dinner 
Organisation and Future Prosperity 


S Harry McGowan, Chairman of Imperial Chemica} 
speaker at the annual 
Central Hotel, Glasgow, 
under the joint 
( [ndustrv, the Industry 
\ssociation of Chemists, the Society 
lorists, the Institution of the Rubber 
ersity Chemists’ Club, the 
rsonian Chemica} Society and the \rdeer Chemical 
Club. Sir Harry admitted that, though from the nature of 


principal 
Ramsay chemical dinner, held at the 
yn December og. The dinner 


was held 





keenly conscious of! 
so much 


smoothly to 


re t of scientitic work, the dithculty was not 
assimilate it 


industralist mig be o! ven Tor 





feel sometimes that science moved too fast for the con 
nee of the necessarily slower functions of industry Che 
t 1 haunted by the possibility 





hat some 

fic discovery or technical development might 
er plant obsolescent a short tim He had therefor 
I liberal provision for obsoles 
point in his financial policy, while at th 
same time being prepared to allocate large sums tor scientinc 
jailv being improved and though 
improvement might seem small in itself, the cumulative effect 
over a short period w This was equally true of 
processes for the substitution « 


articles. 





as impressive. 
I leve'opment of new 


Trade Improvements during the War 


ay 1 with the positio! ot commerce 


and industry, Siz 
directions there had been 
in others the position had 
° vn worse. During the six years ended September, 19 

and 


foreigner 


h in some 


1e better, 





31, 
international trade was unstabl though tl 
to sell in, 
cared to buy, but things 
better nov Industry had gained a little by new capital 


~-ues, and it was to be hoped that when the last vestige of 


good place for the 





d investors would not 
iquid resources from barren 
some industrial deve lop- 
nal spending struck directly at 
ng industrial holdings. Every 


showed its effect 





power! 


had been no measure of 


he burden of international debts. 


relief 
It was natural that 
every efiort had been made by countries to avoid falling into 
iefault. For that y , country after hountry had imposed 
estrictions 9n imports and at the same time had not 
exceptiona methods of stimulating exports. 

Irprising that the 


retore not s volume of world trade 


1k enormously. Apart from the world difficulties, 
ustry had also its own special problem, namely, to 
< rselves why our share of world trade had shrunk so 
British competitive 


that we had 


power 
not kept pace with 
The power 
were 


lustrial otganisation 
137 y ? Y ; ] Y ee 

nfluence Of modern large-scale organisation enor 

vet sufficiently recognised in Great Britain. 

In these days the conditions which used to be so favourable 


Rritich indactrial } 


s \dustrial development in the 


tered, and now Great 


nineteenth century, 
3ritain faced circle of compet 
ry countries, many of them mechanically and mentally as 
ghiy equipped as our own. Despite the advantages of 
afford to 


anced bv that of 


its and depreciated could not 


outalst 


irrency, we 





ndustrv be 


ntries 


Need for Industrial Re-organisation 


should meet. the 
their 


Was not 


recognise and 


desires of nations to preserve a balance in 


between industry and agriculture It 
should seek 
when the present depression 
have to look forward overa lor ° 


nations to establish 
industries: and 


t passed away we shoul 


period of years to some diminution in the volume of inter- 
trade in manufactured goods. The greatest effects 
contraction would fall upon the United Kingdom 
the greatest readjustment would have to be made. 
Che fact that the future held great financial and industrial 
problems made a greater measure of industrial organisation 
more necessary. The absorption of small British units 
nto large organisations extended the field of view by enabling 
policies to be more efficiently 
opportunities to be more accurately 


national 
of such 
whe how 


{ en 


and 
exploited. 


carried out 
and 


long-dated 
gauged 
\s means of communication improved distances shrank and 
world markets tended to become one, bringing closer together 
industries in different 

Sir Harry 
made that we 


countries. 
repeated the suggestion which he had already 
above all else, a Minister of State who 
all his time and attention to promoting the co 
British industry. He believed 
a man possessing the necessary qualifications could be 
found and that his value to the country would be worth thy 
itmost that we could pay him. He did not mean for one 
moment that a Government Department should run industry, 
though in present and future conditions it seemed that the 
State would inevitably be more and more concerned with the 
development of industry and commerce by reconciling dive: 
gent interests, ensuring that the best use was made of avail- 
able capital and promoting a better contact between banking 
and industry. 

lhe trade of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., provided 
a fair index of the country’s trade activity, and from his 
of this he was inclined to the opinion that there 


, 
need 
would aev ott 
ordinated re-organisation of 


that 


know le lor 


was a distinct upward trend. There were improvements in 
textiles, steel and other industries, and though there were 


two black spots in the coal and shipbuilding trades, he 
believed that when the world carrying trade was restored 


shipbuilding would improve. 
Dr. R. H. Pickard, president of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, replied to Sir Harry McGowan, and the toast of 
Our Gests"’ was proposed by Dr. |. A. Cranston, and 
Brig.-Gen. J. W. Walker. 


. ° 
High Sulphur Crude Oil 
Refining Problems in the United States 
rHE refining of the so-called oils *’ produced in 
Wvoming and other Rocky Mountain States, always has been 
troublesome both technically and economically. 
crudes have a high-sulphur content, a low 
a high asphalt content In order to 
the future economic importance of these crude oils, 
fining values have been studied by H. M. ‘Thorne and 
\. Murphy and reported in Technical Paper No. 530, recently 








‘ black 


problem, 
hese low-gravity 
] and 


rasolin vield, 





published by the United States Bureau of Mines. The present 
estimated potential production of black oils in Wyoming is 
between 36,000 and 46,000 barrels per day: production in 1930 





ipproximately 6.000 barrels a day. 
to the 


due largely 


' This small production 
limited market for black oils, which in turn is 
to the almost prohibitive cost of refining these 
into marketable products by present methods. These 
ions indicate the need for further chemical and refining 


is due 
l 1 


crudes 


condi 


research on black oils to develop more adequate and 
economical methods of removing their objectionable con- 
stituents so that the market for these oils may be increased. 

This preliminary survey by the Bureau of Mines gives a 
brief history of black oil fields in Wyoming, together with 


the potential and actual production of each field; a Bureau 
of Mines Hempel analysis of each oil: and a discussion of the 
different products that 
indicated by the 


may be obtained from these oils, as 
The results of the survey indicate 
that most of the gasoline and naphtha fractions from Wyoming 
black oils, which constitute the portion of the oil used in the 
manufacture of fuel, are deficient in light ends and 
greater than o.1 per cent. These 
fractions will need blending with light material in order to 
meet distillation requirements, and will require de-sulphurisa 


tion treatment in order to meet sulphur specifications for motor 
( 


analvses. 


motor 


sulphur content 


f 
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Dewaxing and Acid-Refining of Mineral Oils 
The New De Laval S-N Methods 


Phe dewaxing 


read before the Institution of Petroleum Pechnologists, on December 


enical 


Lo ¢ 


engineers, 


lt was at the Congress of Polish Petroleum Technologists 
in December, 1930, that the new De Laval S-N method of de- 
waxing was for the first time brought to public knowledge. 
he figures and information given at that occasion proved 
that automobile and cylinder oils with pour point below 0° C. 
could be produced without difficulty from the crudes in ques- 
tion, which were Polish oils. The tests were only carried out 
vig., With up to 150 gallons of 


mixture, 7.¢., at favourable mixing proportions about go gal- 


on a small scale, however, 


lons of oil. ‘The hourly capacity of the test centrifuge was 
up to 55 gallons of mixture, corresponding to about 33 gallons 
of oil. This test plant was too small to permit reliable con- 


clusions to be drawn with regard to commercial scale opera- 
tion, and for this centrifugal separator was 
built, having an hourly capacity of up to 205 gallons of mix- 
ture. ‘The chilling and crystallising equipment available was 
so small, however, that the large 
uously 


reason a larget 


could be contin- 
the tem- 
perature of the mixture could only occasionally be brought 
below 11° F.; on an average the tests were carried out at 
a separating temperature of ~ 4 to i jaca ae 

Seeing that the latest distillation processes, direct pro- 
duction of highly viscous oils ‘distillates or residues), were 
at that time rapidly gaining ground, the dewaxing tests were 


separatol 


run for only 30 to 45 minutes. Moreover, 


fol 


adapted to this progre-s of distillation technics, and were 
thus extended also to pipe-still distillates. The results ob- 


tained rendered it possible to introduce on the market the 
new large De Laval S-N dewaxing separator, intended to 


commercial scale plants. 
A Suitable Solvent for Dewaxing 

Up to the present only one method of dewaxing by means 
of centrifugal separators has been employed in the mineral 
oil industry, vz., the American Sharples method, using ben- 
zine as solvent and thus separating the wax from the oil, afte 
previous cooling, as the heavier component. Since the ben- 
zine method has several disadvantages, however, and can by 
no means solve all dewaxing problems, the question of a 
suitable solvent was carefully investigated, and considerable 
research work in this direction carried out. The first 
requirement on a solvent for this purpose is that the specific 
vravity of the oil solution, in which the wax precipitates dur- 
ing cooling, differs from that ot the wax—otherwise a cen- 
trifugal separation is, of course, impossible. Solvents hav- 
ing either a lower or a higher specific gravity than the wax 
can be employed—-the greater the difference the better, since 
a smaller amount of solvent will then be required. The 
solvent should dissolve the oil in any proportion and at any 
temperature, but it must not solidify at the cooling tempera 
ture in question and it should have such low a boiling point 
that it can be completely distilled off from the oil and wax 
without any difficulty. 

Seeing that the use of a very light benzine would result 
in excessive evaporation and fire hazard, it becomes 
necessary to use a comparatively heavy benzine and add a 
correspondingly larger quantity, which means larger chystal- 
lisers and separator plant as well as more refrigerating work. 
(he large proportion of solvent required is detrimental also 
to the final result of the dewaxing, because benzine retains, 
even at very low temperature, a certain amount of dissolved 
wax, Which thus remains in the oil-benzine blend after the 
centrifugal separation. When distilling off the benzine this 
Wax remains in the oil, increasing its pour point. 

When looking for suitable solvents to replace benzine only 
-uch solvents, which are heavier than the heaviest wax were 
considered. The chlorinated hydrocarbons, carbon tetra- 
chloride, etc., seemed to be particularly suitable in view of 
their non-inflammability, seeing that much damage has been 
caused by unexplainable and thus unavoidable fires in ben- 
zine dewaxing plants. The high specific gravity and low 
boiling point of these solvents also rendered them very suit 


Was 


losses 


Cc 


and acid refining of mineral oils by the new De Laval S-N Methods was dealt with by Dr. N. O. 


a 
Ifo 

Backlund in a pape 

13, As the technical aspects of these methods are of general interest 


lengthy extracts from this paper are given below. 


able for the purpose in question. The fact that by using a 
heavy solvent the wax is obtained, at the centrifugal separa- 
tion, as the specific lighter component and will thus have t 
be discharged from the central part of the centrifugal bow! 
was considered as a great advantage, since it is much easic1 
to effect a continuous discharge of the solid wax in that way. 
\nother advantage of using a specific heavy solvent is the 
possibility of having a protecting layer of water floating on 
the top of the solvent in the storage tanks, thus greatly re 
ducing the losses of due 


solvent to evaporation. 


Advantages of Trichlorethylene 


Of the solvents in question trichlorethylene 
proved particularly advantageous due to its 
and latent heat of vapourisation heat. 


ties of tri as compared with those of 


has 


heat 


‘trl 
low specific 

The physical propei 
benzine are as tollows 





Spec fic Specific heat, Latent heat 

Solvent. gravity. Boiling point. B.Th.U. Ib. B.Th.U., Ib 
Prichlorethylene 1.47 188° EF. 0.23 102 
Benzine 0.07 \bout 188° F. 0.23 02 

Since tri contains chemically bound chlorine, there is ¢ 


theoretical possibility of formation of acid, 
which rendered certain preliminary investigations necessary 
\ liberation of chlorine takes place under the influence ot! 
light and at increased temperature, but this temperature is 


not attained when distilling off the tri from the oil and wax. 


hydrochloric 


By continuously redistilling a certain quantity of “‘tri’’ for 
months and months with steam of 224 to 226° F. any liberatior 
of chlorine or formation of hydrochloric acid could not be 
etfected. The fact that the formation of hydrochloric acid at 
a high temperature (above about 250° F.) takes place at 

very slow rate and in negligible quantities has been prove 
by experience during tests lasting tor several years During 


this period trichlorethylene was repeatedly distilled off from 
oil in a boiler with a tube condenser, containing about 130 lb 
of o9=““tri’’ Phe 
amounted to about 4,400 


mixture. quantity of ‘tri’ thus distilled oft 
gallons (64,500 Ib. the distilla 


tion was effected by direct fire, enabling the temperature to 


and 


be increased to 405 KF. at the end of the operauvion. kever 
atter this long period of distilling no corrosion worth men- 


observed. 
Rates of Cooling 


established 


tioning could be 


It was also 


that the mixing proportions of oil 
and ‘“‘tri’’ 


could be varied between wide limits, the parathn 
content and viscosity of the oi] determining the quantity ot 
solvent to be added. ; 

between 65 to 45 
volume. 


Che 
parts ot 


proportions of oil and ‘tri’ 


Obl to:-25 | f0' <e¢ 


Vary 
parts ‘of ‘tri’ by 
proportions, however, of oil to ‘tri’ 
are 55 to 50 and 45 to 50 by volume. Increasing parattin con 
tent of the oil requires a greater increase of the quantity of 
“tri’’ than does increasing viscosity of the oil. These figures 
show that at the dewaxing of a certain quantity of oil the 
volume of the mixture of and is always much 
smaller than with the benzine method. ‘The latter requires 
a dilution of 35 to 20 parts of oil, 65 to So parts of benzine, 
by volume. 


The average 


oil solvent 


rhe experience made with regard to the rate and degree ot 
cooling of the oil-‘‘tri’’ mixture is of the utmost interest 
\fter a few tests it was established that an appropriate siz 
the precipitated wax-crystals was obtained at compara 
tively rapid cooling, in only 12 to 18 hours. Just as 
the paraffin content determines the suitable quantity of sol 
vent, it determines also the suitable rate of cooling, viz. 
the more parattin, the more slowly has the cooling to be ca 
ried out. More than 18 hours cooling is, 
quired. 


VlZ. 


however, never re- 
Most oils which have been tested need only 12 hours, 
some of them 15 hours, and only very few 18 hours cooling 
whereas with the benzine method 48 to 72 hours are usually 
required). It is difficult to give any general rules with regard 
to the degree of cooling \s is the case with the 


proportions 
c tri’ 


and oil, the cooling temperature has to be adapt 
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to each particular oil, since the difference between plete separation of oil and sludge is not possible when work- 
the lowest cooling temperature and the pour point of the de- ing with conventional agitators. Investigations have shown 
waxed oil varies considerably with different oils, vz., from that from a settled machine oil, ready for neutralisation, 0.6 
oO 4 F. according to test results hitherto obtained. per cent. of tar could be separated by use of a centrifugal 
he “tri’’-method is entirely different from other methods separator. For cylinder oils the corresponding figure was 
the respect that it does not cause any precipitation of free around 2.5 per cent. The acidity gives a good indication of 
asphalt but, on the contrary, dissolves asphalt. Observa- the purity of a settled oil. Properly settled oils show a low 
tions seem to indicate that the asphalts present in the oil i acidity which is always much higher, however, than in the 
a colloidal state are transferred into complex solutions, ase of centrifuged oils. \ higher acidity renders the neu- 
thereby losing their character as ** inhibitors.”’ Residual oils tralisation more difficult, since on the one hand a greatet 
in advanced state of carbon-formation can also be contin- amount of chemicals is necessary, and on the other hand 
uously dewaxed with the ‘‘tri’’-method. Experience has emulsification is possible. In both cases the refiner has to 
shown that cokey matters, being insoluble in “tri” and having confront with higher oil losses. Finally, when drawing off 
specific gravity close to that of the oil--*tri’’-component, are the acid sludge from the bottom of the settling tank (agitato1 
continuously discharged with the latter trom the centrituga! some oil is unavoidably carried away. [his fact, too, 15 
bowl. ‘The oil content and melting point of the de-oiled wax responsible for a not unimportant increase of the refining 
or petrolatum depend on the requirements on the dewaxed losses 
wil, Fhe dongn of the De Laval S-N cewanmg separe Centrifugal Force Replaces Gravity Settling 
permits a continuous discharge, without any special Means ; ; 
such as hot water. etc.. also of paraftins having a compara- It was, therefore, a logical move to introduce centrifugal 
tively high melting point. The hardest paratin which has force to replace the gravity settling and thus to overcome all 
been continuously obtained during tests had a melting point the above troubles. Experiments in this direction had been 
4 F. after the tri’? had been distilled oft -* made already at an early date but without any success at that 
time Only after the advance of the centrifugal separatoi 
Acid Refining echnics and the research work of the Separator-Nobel Co. 
In regard to the acid treatment of petroleum products it luring the last five years Was it possible to develop an appara- 


tus which effects a continuous, instantaneous separation of 


Q 


should be noted that, in spite ol the remarkable progress 


achieved during the last vears in nearly all branches of the the mixture into tar-free oil and oil-free tar. This apparatus 
petroleum industry, this process has not yet reached an en- the De Laval S-N acid sludge separator. W ith this separa- 
tirelv satisfactory stage. While it was possible to make pro- 9! availble there is no longer any reason for adding the acid 
ce ike distillation, dewaxing and cracking to work con to a large volume of oil and then trying to disperse it by 


mixing. Instead, exactly proportioned quantities of oil and 
acid are now continuously fed into a highly efficient mechani- 





the acid treatment still remains in the old discon- 





tinuous stage and, consequently, still suffers from all the dis- 
advantares thereof. i cal mixer at a rate corresponding to the suitable throughput 
Phe construction of the present equipment for acid treat- ©! the separator. The intimate mixture of oil and acid is 
er s governed by the fact that separation is effected b then passed into a reaction vessel, where it remains for an 
oa s only This phrase of the process may last @PPropriate time (from a few minute up to one hour, depend- 
or twent\ r hours or. with heavy oils. even several davs. ine on the oil) before being fed to the separator. 
\ continuous operation is, therefore, not possible and the \long those lines the continuous S-N refining process was 


developed, the basic principles thereof being (1) maximum 


refiner is compelled to choose tor the whol procedure corre- . : - a 
itilisation of added sulphuric acid by disperse and equal 


spondingly large vessels This has directly and indirectly b 

ceonial Micaluat tages. It is. first of all, very difficult to distribution in the oil; (2) exclusion of air during the whole 
provide for a sufficiently effective mixing, as the use of effi- procedure of acid treatment; 3) shortest possible contact be- 
cient mechanical mixers for such huge quantities offers tween oil and acid sludge; and 4) an oil free from sludge 
mechanical difficulties. Refiners. therefore. have chosen the Particles and a sludge free from oil is obtained. 

method of air blowing which, superficially viewed, represents Results obtained in a refinery in Northern Europe, where 
a simple solution. The degree of mixing, however, is bad all lubricating oils (mainly distillates of South American 
and the method involves new disadvantages. Firstly, the crudes) are treated in a De Laval S-N continuous refining 


plant show that it has been possible to reduce the acid con- 
sumption for spindle oils from 4 to 2 per cent. by weight. 
of its own on the oil. It may be that this process of oxida- For machine oils, 406 secs. R at 122° F., the consumption of 
tion is favoured by the acid sludge tormed during treating. acid was reduced trom 7 <0 5 per cent. by weight. \t the 
‘ same time the yield of oil was increased from g2 to 94 pet 
cent. Information from the same source also showed that 
the neutralisation could be carried out much more quickly 
and easily and that a considerable reduction in the consump- 
tion of fuller’s earth was effected. What has been said re- 
varding the continuous treatment of lubricating oils also 


humidity of the air has a diluting effect on the sulphuric acid: 
secondly, the oxygen present in the air has an oxidising effect 


Both troubles become more and more serious with increasing 
temperature It is easy to understand that with the great 
quantities to be treated with each batch, an even distributior 
yf the acid in the oil cannot be instantaneously etfected, even 
with intensive mixing The mixing period with compressed 


air must, therefore, be extended which in turn increases the 


etrimental influence of the air. holds true to a large extent to the refining of cracked gaso- 
: oe ine. The demand for good anti-knock properties makes it 

Formation of Acid Sludge imperative to keep the time of reaction within very narrow 

Considered purely superficially, the intimate contact of limits, just as is the case with lubricating oil. Jetween gaso 





acid and oil results in the formation of acid sludge. When _ line and lubricating oil there is the wide field of kerosines, 

king in conventional agitators the acid does not at first and naturally the question arises as to whether it is not pos- 
each the required degre ot dispersion, and is to a great sible to refine also these products continuously from begin 
extent occluded in the tar which is formed immediately after ing to end. This question is of the greatest interest, and 


he contact of some acid with the oil. Part of the acid is the results of the preliminary experiments were such as to 


is at first excluded from the treating process. The ail demand continuation of this work. 
mixing must be continued for some time in order to disinte- 





grate the tar formed and to make at least a part of the oc- pe: 


cluded acid effective for the reaction. The reactivity of this Solvents for Spanish Olive Oil Industry 








acid has in the meantime suffered a dilution with moisture CARBON bisulphide is the principal solvent used in Spain for 
from the air. the extraction of olive oil. Tetrachlorethylene is also used, 

rhe slow settling of the sludge is a further serious disad- but to a much less extent, due to the higher price. Spanish 
antage, since the treated oil is all the time in contact with production of carbon bisulphide, estimated at about 6,000 
the finely divided acid sludge. With most oils it seems as if metric tons, exceeds the domestic demand, although, in addi- 


part of the coloured components of the sludge would go into tion to the olive oil industry, three rayon factories supply an 
solution in the oil. In any case an oil from which the acid active market. There is only one producer of trichlorethylene 
sludge has been quickly removed always shows a better colour jy Spain. with a 1.00 tons capacity. but actual output is 
than if the sludge has settled out slowly. A rapid and com- welieved to be n 


} ] 
ruci smaller 
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British Celanese, Ltd., v. Courtaulds Ltd. 
Defendants’ Case Concluded 


In the Chancery Division on December 8, Mr. Justice Clauson 
continued the hearing of the action by the British Celanese, 
Ltd., against Courtaulds, Ltd., claiming an injunction re- 
straining the alleged infringement of three of their letters 
patent for evaporative or dry spinning of cellulose acetate 
artificial silk. 

Defendants denied infringement and claimed 
patents were invalid and asked for their revocation. 

Sir Arthur Colefax, K.C., Mr. Craig Henderson, K.C., and 
Mr. H. D. Russell Clark appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Whitehead, K.C., Sir Stafford Cripps, K.C., Mr. T. Watson, 
k.C., and Mr. G. W. Tookey for the defendants. Mr. L. F. 
Heald held a watching brief for the Cellulose Acetate Silk 
Co. e 

Sir Arthur cross-examined Prof. Berl on the law of vis- 
cosity and the change of temperature and after receiving the 
witnesses replies, said he disagreed with the Professor. 
Berl: I am very sorry, but I cannot alter the 


that the 


Professor 
law. 

Sir Arthur said he now wished to ask the Professor ques- 
tions about nitro-cellulose from the standpoint of danger 
when subjected to heat. 

Is there the Vielle test ?—Yes, but it is no longer employed. 

Was it a test in which the nitro-cellulose was heated to 
i10° C. for several hours ?—Yes. 

And is there the German test in which the nitro-cellulose 
is heated in a test tube at 135° C. for 30 minutes ?—Yes. 
[hese tests were only to stabilise the nitro-cellulose, but at 
70° some of them exploded. 


A Matter of Prejudice 

Have you the manufacture of nitro-cellulose silk at 
a temperature of 70°?—I would never use it in that way. — 

Would you use it at 60°?—Only transitorily in the spin- 
ning and I would immediately moisten. 

You would be prepared to spin at 60° 7—I 
very anxious to do it. 

I suggest this is a matter of prejudice because you have 
not seen the process ?—I take up the position of a responsible 
man that he would adjust his manufacture on a certain basis 
until he is stopped by the explosion. Witness added that he 
had known a mixture of air and ether explode spontaneously. 

Sir Arthur: Cellulose if it is to be transported has to be 
stabilised ?—I agree. Witness agreed that the same applied 
to nitro-cellulose and the tests that had referred to 
related to stabilised 

Do you know that in the acetate silk industry they also 
stabilise ?—I am fully acquainted with that 

The whole of the evidence of Professor Berl had been inter- 
preted by the interpreter, it being given in German. His 
lordship at the close of the witness’s evidence expressed his 
admiration of the skill and good temper which che interpreter 
had exhibited in carrying out a very difficult task. 

Mr. Arthur Horner, joint managing director of Daniel 
Illingworth & Sons, fine worsted spinners, Wheatley Mills, 
Bradford, next witness. 


seen 


should not be 


been 


bodies. 


was the 


Ring Spinning and Twisting 

He said he had been with the firm over 30 years. They had 
69,000 cap spindles in the mill and employed no other method 
of twisting and winding. A few years ago they installed 
some flier fittings, but these were discarded. They also ex- 
perimented with ring spinning and ring twisting, but they 
found it unsuitable. In 1908 of 1909 they put in 29,000 cap 
spindles. During the last few years they had passed the 
yarn through a gas flame to remove hairness for materiails 
competing in the French market. The bobbin speed was 
between 7,000 and 10,000 revolutions a minute. High speed 
had a slight effect with respect to the hairness of the varn, 
but they had not found it detrimental. He added that the 
twist was varied according to the material being manufac- 


tured. Artificial silk fibres were stronger than, those in 


worsted spinning and if he had been asked in 1920 or 1922 
whether it would have been possible to cap spin artificial 





silk, knowing so much about that type of spinning and having 
faith in it, he should have tried it for artificial silk. 

Mr. Watson: Have you any reason to suppose it would 
have been impossible ?—Witness: I don’t know of any other 
spinning apparatus or spinning process which is more simple 
than the cap. 

Witness further stated that his firm also practised oiling 
of the yarns which helped the passage of the fibres, prevented 
breakage and was useful for its adhesive properties. There 
Was More cap spinning in the West Riding of Yorkshire than 
any other kind of spinning and a census taken in 1918 showed 
that there were 1,769,052 cap spindles, 1,237,942 fly spindles, 
175,788 ring spindles and 282,998 mule spindles. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Craig Henderson, witness said he 
had never seen artificial silk spun and he had no experience 
of that industry or of its difficulties. 

Mr. Chas. Edwin Lock, assistant factory manager to Messrs. 
‘Toon and Wells, Leicester, manufacturers of hosiery in arti- 
ficial silk and pure silk, said they produced many hundreds 
of thousands of pairs a week. The spinning was rapid. 
Before 1913 they only had a small number of machines for 
knitting artificial silk, but now they had from 800 to 1,000 
machines. The artificial silk came from Courtaulds on the 
bottle bobbin. At first it was not satisfactory and they made 


experiments. A mechanic suggested oiling and the result 
was that it was successful and the throw outs became very 
small. They had used oiling for worsted and cotton and 


knitting purposes at high speed. They never used materials 
on high speed machines without lubricating, unless it was 
supplied already lubricated. 

Mr. Bertram B. Clark, of Australia House, London, an 
American citizen, said he was associated with the American 
Tubize Co., being an ofticer of the company from 1920 to 
1926. The company had a nitro artificial silk factory at 
Hopewell. He was not a chemist or engineer, but he paid 
visits to the works, and saw the spinning in operation, which 
was done from a large metal enclosed case with glass sides, 
and the filament was spun upwards and wound on a bobbin. 
Witness added that the bobbins worked in a trough of water. 

This was the case for the defence. 


The Question of Prior Knowledge 


Sir Stafford Cripps then summed up the case on behalf 
of the defendants He contended that the plaintiffs had not 
succeeded in their attempt to build up their case that because 
their ways of spinning had eventually proved successful in 
the cellulose industry, therefore it ought to have been adopted 
before 1920 in the nitro-cellulose industry. He sympathised 
with the plaintiffs in trying to prove such an argument, and 
perhaps they had no alternative, but it was thoroughly un- 
sound, The viscose industry had strangled the nitro-silk 
industry and it was not the post-war manufacture of cellulose 
acetate which killed the latter. Before the war the Tubize 
Co. in their nitro-cellulose plant adopted outside winding as 
1 matter of greater convenience. 

Sir Stafford dealt with the question of prior knowledge and 
proceeded to enlarge upon the question of prior publication. 
First he would deal with the document of Clark’s specifica- 
tion, and he wished to refer to the special position of Clark, 
in view of the fact that it was mentioned in the specification 
by way of disclaimer. ‘The effect of that was that it was im- 
possible to read the claim as covering Clark’s process. That 
was to say that Clark, in view of the disclaimer, could not be 
an anticipation of the process in the claims, using the word 
anticipation in the strict sense of that term. But the corol- 
lary to that was that the invention must lie in the difference 
between Clark and that which was claimed as a monopoly of 
the claim 165,519. ; 

If the position were to be as the plaintiffs suggested from 
time to time, that Clark was so difficult to construe that no 
one reading it would be able to tell what the process was 
described, then the position would be that all the claims and 
specifications of 165,519 were incapable of accurately defining 


any monopoly. That was not the position the defendants 
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yk up. The defendants contended that Clark’s specification 
read with intelligence and a desire to see what it meant; did 
give a perfect process and one which could be carried out. 
His lordship would bear in mind the difference between a 
useful process as used in patent law, and a useful process in 
commerce. It might be before any process was put into com- 
mercial application there were many considerations which 
applied—price, materials, competition, etc.—which had no 
bearing at all so far as patent utility was concerned. Assum- 


r 


ing that Clark’s specification governed at least down-spin- 
ing in an enclosed casing without side winding, what was 


the difference between Clark and the claim of the plaintiffs. 
So far as materials dealt with were concerned there was the 
rope, which the defendants said, come within the words of 
the claim and they also had the feature of spinning down 
wards in an enclosed casing. They had a differentiation be- 
tween the use of hot dry steam and hot air. That difference 
was clearly there taking the two documents. They were 
solidified and taken outside and dried up. The only differ- 
ence was between hot dry steam and hot air. If that was to 
be the true interpretation the invention claimed by the plain- 
tiffs must be found in substance in Clark’s. So far as he 
Sir Stafford) knew no one had yet suggested in the evidence 
or in the argument that there could be any possible invention 
in using in the place of hot dried’ gas steam, hot dried gas 
air. This consideration in counsel’s submission was a very 
important one and that it had a direct bearing on the subject 
matter of the plaintiffs’ invention. 


Clark’s Specification 


Clark’s specification was not one which would have been 
left in the waste paper basket and it must be regarded as 
something which made a considerable contribution to the art. 
Mr. James Swinburn, plaintiffs’ expert witness, had no criti- 
cism to offer as to the defendants’ experiment with regard 
to Clark’s specification, yet they then had outside winding 
and continuous production. That experiment counsel con- 
tended was quite successful and showed that Clark’s proces> 
could be practically carried out. It was clear tnat Clark’s 
process indicated that you could not spin in air. One must 
have something else. Ordinary air was not suitable to spin 
in, there must be more, and he thought that dry steam was 
clearly indicated. An evaporative process was intended. 

On Tuesday, when the hearing was resumed, Sir Stafford 
Cripps continued his speech for the defendants. 

Sir Stafford commented that there was a similarity between 
the wet and dry process of spinning artificial silk and it was 
impossible to draw the distinction between the two which 
plaintiffs sought to do. The documents disclose the idea ot 
downward spinning in an enclosed casing, evaporation of the 
solvent in warm air and finally winding outside the cases 
There could be no subject in the feature of downward spin- 
ning. Increased speed of spinning and a longer casing could 
not be subject matter for the patents as neither formed part 
of the monopoly, nor did they follow as a necessary conse- 
quence of anything that was claimed. For subject matte: 
to be found it would be necessary to have a limitation of cer- 
tain speeds or length and an indication of some result that 
was obtained by using them. In any event all the varia- 
tions of physical conditions necessary to bring the drying of 
the solvent out of the dope were admitted to have been com- 
man knowledge at the date of plaintiffs’ specification. \s 
far as anticipation was concerned, even if the claim was right 
as a true combination claim, it had been anticipated by at 
least two of the specifications put forward by the defendants 


Elaboration of a Simple Claim 


Coming to the question of cap spinning, Sir Stafford said 
it was necessary to see with what art they were dealing with. 
Evervbody agreed, so far as the witnesses were concerned, 
that it was desirous to perform some operation on artificial 
silk threads or filaments after they had been excruded and 
dried, and they turned to the textile arts to see how best these 
operations could be performed. That was what Mr. Swin- 
burne, Professor Barker, and Mr. Gill said. As to twisting 
and winding, it was well known in the art of silk itself. The 
specification of this cap spinning Sir Stafford characterised as 
a document of vast elaboration of a perfectly simple claim. 

On Wednesday, Sir Arthur Colefax commenced his final 
speech to the Court on behalf of the plaintiffs. 
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He said his first endeavour must be to try to get rid of 
the endeavours to put him in the position of having given 
expression to views as to what the invention was as des 
cribed and claimed in the first patent, which he did not recog- 
nise as ever having been submitted to his lordship and which 
were not the views he desired to put forward. An attempt 
was made to saddle him with having placed the invention 
either in the idea or in the act of spinning downwards. He 
repudiated that another endeavour had been made to suggest 
that the inventions lay in outside winding. Again he repu- 
diated that as either having been his suggestion or as being 
a sound one. He had throughout this case taken up the posi 
tion that what had to be decided was the validity of the claim 
for a process, the salient features of which were defined in the 
claim, which of course would be read in the light of the 
documents and specification and he proposed to discuss what 
he had to consider from the standpoint of where they would 
find the invention, the validity of which had to be decided. 
He unhesitatingly said it was not permissible to construe the 
complete specification by the provisional one and it was not 
permissible to go outside that document and consider any 
other one which might have been filed or what alterations had 
been made. 


Grant and Scope of Monopoly 


The question for the court was whether or not the grant ot 
the monopoly was a valid one and the scope of the monopoly 
must be determined by the claim as it was to be found in the 
complete specification, as to what it was which formed and 
solidified the filaments in this process, the answer must be 
that it was the evaporation proceeding in warm air by a vola 
tile solvent. It was mere evaporation unaccompanied by any 





decomposition. The filament was composed of the material 
described and its formation was due to nothing but the evap 
oration of the solvent in warm air. That differentiated the 


process fundamentally from one in which there was decom- 
position proceeding, as also from a process in which the sol 
vent was distilled over in steam or in which steam was the 
evaporative atmosphere. In the plaintiffs’ process the fila- 
ments were formed by spinning downwards in an enclosed 
casing in which threads were formed and in their travel soli- 
dified, the evaporation medium being warm air. 

Further the filaments were led out continuously and wound 
by an apparatus located outside the casing. If that outside 
winding was to be possible generally certain difficulties and 
dangers had to be obviated and all of them would be obviated 
if it was possible before the filaments were led out contin- 
uously to have sufficient evaporation. 

The invention as claimed his lordship would find in the 
specification and the provisionals as filed. It was all there 
and the utmost that could be said was that at some stage th 
patentee had put and laid claim to a wider monopoly. That 
Was not a tact. 


A Process of Remarkable Utility 


lhe plaintiffs’ process was of quite remarkable utility and 
it Was rare to find a claim as now put forward in Court for 
a process covering an industrial practice so universally used 
in the manufacture of acetate silk and in which there was no 
dispute between the parties that the process was indisputably 
of the greatest industrial value. 

His lordship inquired how long Sir Arthur would be in 
summing up the plaintiffs’ case. He had been asked to take 
other work and he would like to know how long Sir Arthui 
required. 

Sir Arthur Colefax said the case was of great importance 
and he thought he would take another two days—Thursday 
and Friday. 

Proceeding with his speech, Sir Arthur submitted that the 
plaintiffs’ invention, by which he meant the process, was not 
obvious. It could not be, for outstanding facts spoke for 
themselves. 

Dealing with the question of common knowledge of the 
process, Sir Arthur asked what common knowledge was re- 
ferred to. ‘This was a case in which the art in question was 
not being practised in this country at the date of the patent 
at all and therefore common knowledge of the ordinary kind 
should not exist. 

The hearing is proceeding. 
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lHE *‘* Iwel’’ steam turbine centrifugal fat extractor, 
supplied by Industrial Waste Eliminators, Ltd., has now 
firmly established itself for the mechanical extraction of fat 
from dry-rendered cracklings, greaves, bones, abattoir waste, 
etc., as treated in the ‘ Iwel-Laabs’’ melter. It has 
definitely proved its superiority over the best of hydraulic 
presses and the later development, the expeller, on the basis 
of efhciency, simplicity in operation, lower working costs, 
and reduced maintenance and upkeep charges. There is also 
its suitability for bones with which the press cannot satis 
tactorily deal, and the most important fact that it produces 

A) 





The ‘ Iwel” Steam Turbine Centrifugal Fat Extractor. 


fat practically tree from that suspended matter and impurities 
usually found in fat from the press or expeller. As a unit 
by itself it offers a most profitable and cleanly method ot 
treating other fat and oil-bearing materials and eliminating 
the loss and wastage of fats and oils which would otherwise 
occur. It is automatic in action and requires only unskilled 
labour for working. In operating, the inner removable 
basket (F), which is fitted with coco-matting or filtercloth 
lining for certain fine materials, is charged outside the 
machine, and then lifted into the revolving dome. The lid 
is closed, and steam turned on, which, passing through the 
nozzle (B) plays upon the turbine blades (H) directly con- 
nected with the revolving dome (J) causing it, together with 
the removable basket and the material it contains, to revolve 
at high speed. Due to the centrifugal action combined with 
the steam heat, the highly liquified fat or oil is separated 
from the material and forced into the exterior chamber (G), 
and thence through the syphon outlet, where it is collected 
in a receptacle or led into a channel or pipe line to the 
desired place. The basket is lifted, on trunnions fixed to its 
side, from the extractor, and the dry product tipped and 
spread out to cool on a dry floor, when it is ready for grind- 
ing. While the one basket is running in the machine, the 
second can be loaded ready quickly to replace the first. 


Some Recent Improvements 


his centrifugal extractor has recently been modified and 
any important improvements have been embodied, in the 
direction of still further increasing the life of the machine, 
reducing maintenance and operating costs and bringing in 
a greater factor of safety. The outer casing is now made 
of boiler steel plate which is electrically welded and _set- 
crewed to the base. This is a feature conforming with the 
recommendations of the Geneva Conference on centrifugals. 
he removal baskets are of a tipping type which considerably 
facilitates discharge of the material after treatment. The 
detachable flanges of the removable baskets are not only of a 
design giving greater strength, but have fitted special lock- 
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ing bolts which, unless shot home and the flange thus securely 
fastened, prevent the machine lid from being closed, and 
consequently prevents, therefore, machine being operated. 
This tends to reduce possible accidents through the negli- 
gence of workmen. The replacement of the special Ferodo 
lining to the brake block is now readily carried out by the 
removal, from the steel casing of the plate to which the brake 
is attached. As now made, the machine is also fitted with a 
unique type of speed control governor operated througn 
mitre gearing from the central shaft, so that when once the 
machine has been started, it can be left unattended until the 



































Cross Section of “Iwel” Extractor. 


time necessary for treatment of the charge has expired, with 
the absolute assurance that the maximum speed of the 
machine will never be exceeded. This not only is an absolute 
safety device but also represents saving in labour. Other 
minor improvements tend to secure for the machine the 
utmost efficiency in fat, oil, grease, wax and water extraction 
from innumerable classes of materials. 


Industrial Lighting Equipment 


\ MISTAKE which is not uncommonly made in connection 
with the installation of electric lighting is that of supposing 
that the actual intensity of illumination at the spot where the 
operative is working is the only criterion as to the efficiency 
or otherwise of the lighting system as a whole. In a room 
whose general aspect is gloomy, it is often found that scat- 
tered operatives are working each under his own powerful 
spot light. The intensity of light on the working plane is, 
of course, a matter of great importance, but it is only in 
exceptional cases that it will be found necessary for the light 
at the point of work to be higher in intensity than that on the 
surrounding area. Illumination should be planned specifi- 
cally to the work to be done, both as regards quality and in- 
tensity. Good work can only be done when light and sight 
form a perfect partnership. In this connection it is useful to 
be reminded of the fact that firms such as Benjamin Electric, 
Ltd., give an exceptional degree of service to the light user. 
Che main consideration involved is to ensure that the lighting 
is installed in accordance with a definitely recognised plan, 
that reflectors of the correct type and size are employed, that 
they are used with lamps of appropriate wattage and of a 
voltage suitable to the supply mains, that the reflectors are 
mounted at the correct height above the work and at the cor- 
rect distance apart. Finally, it must be remembered that a 
lighting installation, like any other equipment needs period- 
ical overhaul, cleaning of reflectors and replacement of worn- 
out or burnt-out lamps. 
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fhe more usual forms of industrial lighting fittings dealt 
with include Glassteel, a perfect diffusing unit, suitable for 


s, showrooms, and assembly shops; R.L.M., the stan- 
d industrial which is suitable for engineering 
works, small workshops and practically all industrial loca- 
elliptical designed primarily to project light 
forward in the vertical plane and in addition to spread the 
beam in the horizontal direction, and thus eminently suited 
lighting of switchboards and special industrial 
where the construction of the building or class of 
lighting desirable; vertical elliptical, a 
unit which provides light over an area long in relation to its 
suitable for bench lighting, gangways, etc. ; parabolic 
angle, suitable for lighting yards, stages, and shop exteriors ; 
bitiector, for situations requiring absence of glare, wide dis- 
tribution, and low mounting height; distributing, for a wide 
distribution of light, suitable for the lighting of wharves, 
loading platforms, and large open factory spaces; horolux, 
for wide distribution; also concentrating, for all locations 
requiring lofty installation with concentrated light intensity, 
as in foundries, and power stations; and rodalux, for lighting 
long narrow stretches. In addition porcelain well-glass fit- 
tings are supplied for use in corrosive and acid bearing atmos- 
pheres. 

Other interesting units are the Visor dustproof fitting, with 
dustproof glass front for cleanliness, suitable for dirty and 
dusty locations, such as coal handling, enamelling, foundries, 
potteries, etc.; and vapour-proof, which is gas-tight, water- 
tight, fume and acid proof, and thus suitable for corrosive and 
dangerous atmospheres. 

One of the most important departments in the Benjamin 
organisation is that in which details and records are kept of 
installations planned by Benjamin. For twenty years 
these records have been steadily accumulating, and they num- 
ber over 20,000. It is upon the experience gained in the 
application of light to the needs of industry and commerce in 
this large number of cases that this firm is enabled to solve 
dithcult lighting problems. As fresh experience is gained in 
any direction it is filed carefully at the head office, and the 
information is promptly forwarded complete with photo- 
graphs, tables or charts to the widespread system of travelling 
and resident engineers. In this way it is possible to maintain 
at its Maximum eficiency a lighting engineering service which 
is probably the most fully equipped and up-to-date in exist- 


ence. 
. ° ° ° 
A Useful Air Drying Device 
\ DRY atmosphere in a balance case can easily be obtained 
by use of a drying device produced by Elmesan (London), 
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Ltd. The K.D. desiccator, as it is called, consists of a 
nickel container, which is filled with silica gel in granular 
form. The container has a perforated lid with a window in 
it through which the crystals can be seen. Silica gel has a 
physical structure of infinitesimal pores, possessing such 


intense capillary attraction that it will adsorb water vapout 
from the air with which it comes into contact. Not 
only will it adsorb, but it will also hold within its pores mois- 
ture as much as 4o per cent. of its own weight. Silica gel is 
odourless, and has none of the disadvantages of calcium 
chloride or other chemical dryers, as it remains dry externally 
even when saturated. The K.D. air desiccator is regenerated 
periodically by heating it in a het oven for one or two hours 
to drive The silica gel is colouted 
with an indicator, so that when dry the granules appear blue 
and when saturated with moisture they appear pink. 


(moisture 


off the adsorbed moisture. 


N ° ° 
fechanism for Counting 

WHILE modern industrial plant shows a great advance over 
anything previously in use, it is surprising that the actual 
counting of product is treated in a casual and unreliable 


way, involving loss of material, labour and power. Veeder- 
Root counting instruments, supplied by F. E. Dickinson, 
comprise the most varied range of any line of counters, 
mechanically or electrically operated, in the world market ; 


such counters are in use 
every known 

lhe Veeder-Root company claim that wherever there ‘s 
motion bearing a direct relation to production there is a 
definite use for a Veeder-Roo; counter. 
there are sets of 


tor counting production in almost 
industry. 


In the predetermining 


counter two wheels. One set of 


figure 
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figures can be manually placed at any desired number within 
its capacity. When the counter is then operated these figures 
will subtract while the other o1 figures will add 
until the predetermined figure is reached. At that number 
mechanism within the counter makes or breaks a contact in 
an electrical The electrical circuit mav be used 
to light a light, ring a bell, or stop the machine upon which 
the counter is installed. Assuming, for instance, that it is 
desired to produce a certain article in gross lots, keeping each 
Veeder-Root predetermining counter 1 
installed to mechanically and each piece 
produced. The number 144 is set on the metal wheels and 
when 144 pieces have been produced the counting wheels will 
show all zeros, and the counter will automatically close th: 
contacting points circuit, stopping the 
machine or giving an alarm to. the operator. It 
it is desired to know in addition the number ot 
produced in a certain period of time, a Veeder 
type magnetic counter may be connected in series with the 
alarm or stop motion, thereby registering one on_ the 
magnetic counter for each gross produced. After each gross, 
predetermining counter is reset and the operation repeated. 
When the magnetic counter reads 500 it is known that 500 lots, 
each containing 144 pieces, have been made. As _ the 
instrument will continuously operate the alarm, electric 
light, bell or stop motion until it has received attention, it 
will prevent the operator from starting the next cycle of 
operation without resetting which, of course, nullifies error 
caused by forgetfulness. 
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Two Examples of Veeder-Root Counting Instruments. 


\mong the range of instruments supplied by F. E. Dickinson 
there are mechanically-operated counters (for counting 
revolutions or oscillations), and electrically-operated or mag- 
netic counters, two instruments being illustrated. This firm 
also supplies a hand tally, which can be used for counting 
‘anything, anywhere, at anytime.’’ This instrument fits the 
palm of the hand, being held in place by a ring which slips 
over the index finger so that it is easily operated, each 
depression of the thumb-lever registering one unit on the dial. 
After taking a count the instrument is quickly reset to zero 
by one turn of a small knob. Merchants and factory stock 
clerks use this hand tally to count the number of packages, 
boxes, barrels; shipping clerks use it to total up 
the outgoing shipments. In the factory, manufactured or 
packaged parts can be counted without effort or error. 


bales or 


Coal Blending for Steam Generation 


BLENDING has long been employed in the by-product coke 
oven industry, strongly-swelling coals of high volatile con- 
tent being mixed with medium coking coals, non-coking coals, 
or other ‘‘ lean’’ material, including low temperature car- 
bonisation fuels, in the right proportion to give a blend which 
produces the finest metallurgical coke. In combustion prac- 
tice, however, little has been accomplished although the 
method is particularly valuable for mechanical stoker opera 
tion and hand firing equally as regards reducing the cost of 
steam production and reducing black smoke. Some interest- 
ing references to blending for boiler plant practice were given 
by Mr. V. R. Chadwick, the technical director of the Turbine 
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urnace Co., Ltd., in his paper ‘‘ Smoke Abatement ’’ read 
it a recent joint meeting of members of the Society of Chemi- 
cal Industry and the Institute of Fuel, at Bristol. 

In this paper the author included details of the results ob- 
tained with a boiler equipped with the ‘‘ Turbine ”’ forced 
draught furnace, and operating respectively with blends ot 
three parts coke breeze and one part washed singles, three 
parts coke breeze and two parts washed singles, one part 
washery pond settlings and one part coke breeze and one part 
washery pond settlings and one part very hard metallurgical 
coke breeze. In each case the blend had an average volatile 
content of about 15 to 16 per cent., which approximately re 
lates very closely to South Wales steam coals of the semi- 
anthracite type. Such blends are quite free-burning, 
cially under the operating conditions given by the furnace 
with forced draught steam jets, and at the same time are 
smokeless resembling in this respect also many low tempera- 


espe- 
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ture carbonisation fuels. It is well-known that the latter are 
made by carbonising bituminous coal containing say from 
25 to 4o per cent. volatile matter, that is badly smoking in 
character, under low temperature conditions of about goo to 
The result is to give a free-burning smokeless 
fuel containing generally 1o to 12 per cent. volatile matter, 
but sometimes up to 15 per cent. forming a highly efficient 
fuel. It is a remarkable fact that as the volatile content of a 
smoky bituminous coal is reduced, the smoke-forming pro- 
perties cease at approximately 15 to 17 per cent. volatile 
matter. ‘There is, however, little or no reduction in the free- 
burning properties of the fuel until the volatile matter is 
educed to about 5 to 7 per cent. Below these figures the 
coke almost suddenly becomes less reactive just as anthracite 
coal, generally with less than 5 per cent. volatile matter, is 
not so combustible as bituminous coal with say 25 to 35 per 
cent. volatile. 


to 1,200 F. 


A Mechanical Device to Eliminate Shovelling 


THROUGHOUT the world there is probably no work on which 
so much manual effort is expended as on hand-shovelling. 
In countries where large volumes of bulk material are dealt 
with. it is probable that the cost of hand-shovelling 
greater than that of any other industrial operation. 
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Fig. 1. Type PL.10 Loader mounted on caterpillar tractors, loading at 


Important developments have been made in recent years, but 
it 1s Obvious that enormous scope remains fot progress in 
this direction. Coal mining, for instance, presents a special 
problem. Great Britain produces annually about 250,000,000 
tons of coal, and practically every ton of this 
immense quantity is hand-shovelled at the 
coal face; some of it twice, some of it three 
times. The recent remarkable progress in 
the use of underground conveyors in the 
vicinity of the coal face has not materially 
reduced manual shovelling, because the 
conveyors and the loading machines at 
present in use mostly require to be fed by 
hand shovel. 

in the early days of mechanical coal- 
cutting, Mavor and Coulson, Ltd., began 
to make coal-cutters. Later, when coal- 
cutters brought face conveyors, loaders 
and gate-road conveyors to deal with the 
increased output, the new M. and C. con- 
veyor works at East Kilbride were ready 
to meet the demand. Following upon this, 
they have now devoted their attention to 
mechanical loading into conveyors, so TRe@=cos 
completing mechanically the chain of Fig. 2. 
operations and eliminating, as far as pos- 
sible, the laborious process of hand shovelling. Their first 
step has been to make an arrangement with the Joy Manu- 
facturing Co., of Franklin, Pennsylvania, whose loaders 
handle over 60 per cent. of the coal dealt with underground 
in the United States. These loaders embody some remarkably 
ingenious elements. They can be applied not only under- 
ground, but also for dealing with materials in bulk on the 
surface. 
Coal was loaded into railway wagons at the rate of three 





Gath 


tons per minute by the new M. and C. ‘‘Joy’’ loader, which 
was demonstrated recently at Conisborough, Yorkshire. This 
loader is carried on caterpiller tractors, by which it is 
propelled easily over rough ground, and is pressed into the 
pile of loose material. At the front are two powerful gather- 
ing arms, which sweeps the material on to 
a conveyor. The conveyor elevates the 
material, and delivers it to an auxiliary 
conveyor which can be swung to discharge 
exactly where required. Including the 
time for manoeuvring, and for moving the 
wagons, 150 tons were easily loaded per 
hour by one man. The electric power con- 
sumption was 0.07 Board of Trade units 
per ton, when the loader was handling 
washed coal passed through a 5-inch screen. 
Fig. 1 shows one of these loaders in action. 
While the loader is fed into the pile by 
the caterpillars, the two gathering arms 
sweep the material on to the elevating con- 
veyor. The auxiliary conveyor on the 
extreme left is swung into position by the 
operator without leaving his seat. The 
loader can be driven forward or in reverse 
at either of two slow (feeding) speeds or 
two travelling speeds. Fig. 2 shows the gathering head in 
position for loading. For travelling purposes the gathering 
head is raised by a telescopic jack. 

This loader is carried on two caterpillars, each with a 


3 tons per. min. 


— en pet : —_ - = 

ering head in position Capacity 2 to 3 tons of coal per min, 
length of tread of four feet. Three levers are provided to 
give absolute control. There is the high and low speed lever, 


sefects either a sumping and working speed of 55 feet pet 
minute, or a flitting speed of 170 ft. per minute; the forward 
and reverse lever; and the steering lever, which applies 2 
brake to either one or other of the caterpillar driving shafts. 
As the two shafts are driven through a differential, slowing 
down one shaft speeds up the other one; the loader can there- 
fore spin round, keeping one caterpillar stationary. 
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British Overseas Chemical Trade in November 
J . 
Still Further Improvement in Exports 
. s ugs, dyes and colours during November amounted to a total of 41,429,795, being £21,129 lower than the 
gures Nov b 1931. Imports totall £:723,873 were lower by £:1,115,520, and re-exports totalling £032,428 were lower by 
Z R3 s mpared with Novembe g31. (Exports during October, 1932, were £61,369,000, as compared with £:1,456, 328.) 
Quantities. Value. Quantities Value 
Month ended Month ended Month ended Month ended 
November 30. November 30, November 30 November 30 
1931 1932. 1Q3T 1932 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 
£ £ £ £ 
Imports. , 
Copper, Sulphate of tons 2,421 827 38,786 12,635 
Vc \nhy ; Cwe 555 96 coat: ted “53 Disinfectants, Insecticides 
Aci A\ceti . tons 1,622 SOI 55,160 29,001 etc a cwt 39,588 31,161 86,373 84,481 
fartaric, including Glycerine, Crude .. 2,301 1,787 2,380 2,147 
lartrates cwt 6,520 2,251 35,720 9,337 Glycerine, Distilled 12,006 9,902 27,232 0,031 
lsleaching Materials 10,621 7,514 29,992 12,004 Potassium Chromate and , , 
Borax -. 12,185 6,230 7,353 5204 Bichromate cwt 2,703 972 2; 
Calcium Carbi 99,934 75206 5°.557 2.40% Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
, far Pr os ae petre) cwt. 1,214 1,276 2,196 2,119 
elsewhere spe value 4,908 35537 Other Potassium Com- 
baci ais sli tik a4 23 isi pounds .. cwt. 4,105 5,316 Olt 8,005 
Glycerine, Distilled ” 1,593 a S051 *,100 Sodium Carbonate, includ- 
Ked Lead and Orange ing Crystals, Ash and 
Lead cwt 7243 1,297 9,999 1,513 Bicarbonate cwt 199,209 - 777 50,540 609,705 
Nickel Oxide as a °7° Caustic Soda a6 re 104,633 154,957 71,121 109,7 
Potass Nitrate (Salt Chromate and Bichromate 
etre Cwe 3399 nee 4,598 7157 cwt 3,108 1,439 5,583 2,509 
{the Potassiun On Sodium Sulphate, includ- 
pounds pees 6 6TAD OD «© | BCE? 19,442 ing Salt Cake cwt. 126,868 83,845 14,775 3,605 
Sodium Nitrate . 550,895 201,148 Other Sodium Compounds 
Other Sodium Compounds 35,970 19,395 24,987 11,726 cwt, 73,110 107,315 75,508 
Cartar, Cream‘of .. sid hae seca tbisioes 3,020 Zine Oxide .. tons " 529 927 11,069 
Zinx Oxide tons 95 39 ia halal ®°4 Other Chemical Manufac- ; 
Other Chemical Manufac- tunes ; value oa . 251,521 
res value $43,900 ~ 225,008 Quinine and Quinine Salts 
Q nG <JUIIne Salts ; ; 0z. 124,669 114,978 14,168 
ee J as desta | va ey 979° Other Drugs value _ 218,304 
Bark ¢ Bark Pe Dyes and Dye-stutts (Coal 
ruvian, et cwt SQ 1,347 10,075 5,403 “Tar cwt. 9,617 8,672 87,413 77,024 
Other vaiut ST, 508 50,90 — Other Dye-stufts fe 11,832 18,318 10,212 15,056 
Inter = la Barytes, Ground cwt 3,111 2,992 1,104 1,104 
Prod ts cwt I! 735 White Lead (Dry 1,470 2,247 3,057 3,799 
\iizarine , \lizarine Paints and colours in paste 
Red ‘ie form cwt. 24,861 21,282 $4,031 35,401 
indigo, synthet Paints and Enamels pre- 
Other Dyestufts 8,362 189 200,019 07,235 pared cwt. 20,224 25,724 73,002 73,925 
Cutch si ate 4 233 2,500 154° Other painters’ colours and 
Other Extracts for Dyeing materials cwt. = 42,751 41,715 70,821 72,072 
wt 1.587 1,529 15,401 1.94! 
Indig i 2 2 4° 54 
ts for Tanning Poral value 1,459,924 1,420,795 
Solid or Liquid wt 139,285 04,723 112,019 $0,991 
Barvtes, Ground 53,250 23,014 10,085 4,606 ; 
White Lead (Dry 22,124 5.543 29,505 6,760 Re-Exports. 
ther painters colours and an ; 
wi et egg iy 193.882 60,424 222,491 84,416 \cid, Tartari including ; ; 
lartrates cwt 50 OS 350 140 
saunas mt ny Borax " ; Oso 106 636 Os 
ae ee 7 14939393 723,973 Coal Tar Products, not 
Exports. elsewhere Spec ified value 5 4 
Potassium Nitrate (Salt- 
\cid yhuri _ cw 2,613 10.493 1,734 3. 77! petre) cwt 15 SS 70 130 
\cid, Tartaric, including Sodium Nitrate 1.342 Rn na eR 
lartrates cwt 1,585 1,050 7:577 3,501 : 2 , : 
Ammonium Chloride (Mu- Tartar, Cream of oe »S 189 1,277 S19 
riate _ tons 375 309 6,325 6,201 Other Chemical Manufac- 
Ammonium Sulphate 38,10 26,009 196,849 120,111 tures a. -. value 12,969 10,207 
leaching Powder (Chlor- Quinine and Quinine Salts 
ide of Lime cwt $5,034 50,502 14,420 16,915 5 O7 5,910 3.508 O19 583 
oaL TaR PropUcTs— 3ark Cinchona (Bark Pe- 
Anthracene... we I - ’ ; ruvian, et cwt. 259 222 2,143 2,298 
;enzol oluo gal 9,407 7 8 74° 750 
; oon a he \ ree ¥‘ S85 ei a 12 941 nd nH I 637 Other Drugs value 24,403 15,272 
Carbolic Acid (crystals Cutch cwt YO5 Og 1,825 95 
cwt 1,209 I 2,972 3,862 Other Extracts for Dyeing 
Cresylic Acid gal 69,177 gl, 6,995 5,509 cwt. 140 113 653 473 
Naphtha . r» 6,392 4, 54° 349 Indigo, Natural .. — 4 2 90 50 
Naphthalene (excluding Extracts for tanning (Solid 
Naphthalene Oil) cwt. atl 3921 2,254 1,599 or Liquid) .. cwt. 3,797 427 3,848 185 
Tar Oil, Creosote Oil, es See ee ae 
ee irre ga" $49,549 I, 3 4 pointed terials cwt 555 289 1,391 731 
()ther Sorts cwt 8,289 25,001 10,138 8,960 , ; , / 
Co rar PRopDwucTs value 43,048 51,528 TOTAL .. Value _ 51,011 32,428 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Canning, 
\NGUS WATSON AND Co., LTD., fruit and fish tinners, are to 
remove their manufacturing interests from Newcastle to a 


Southall, Middlesex. 


new factory at 


Cement 


THE KETTON PORTLAND CEMENT Co., | 
place orders to the 


.TD.. have decided to 
extent of £100,000 in doubling the capa- 
city of their works; 95 per cent. of the amount is to be spent 
in this country. 


Paper 


WORK IS TO BE STARTED immediately on the erection of the 
new paper mill at Ellesmere Port, for Bowaters. A contract 
for the steel frame for the building has been placed with 
Redpath, Brown and Co. It is understood that the steel re- 
quired, amounting to about 4,000 tons, will be made on the 
North-East Coast. The new mill, which will have a capacity 
of 60,000 tons of paper a vear, will cost £850,000. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


THE BOARD OF TRADE has announced that the committee set 
up by the copper producers and consumers to advise the Gov- 
ernment on questions arising trom the Ottawa Agreements 
has decided to appoint an independent chairman. Both pro- 
ducers and consumers have invited Sir Leslie Scott, a directo 
of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., to accept this post. 

HE CHIEF EFFECT of the failure of the Copper Conferenck 
is expected to be price uncertainty rather than expansion of 
output. Mr. A. D. Storke, managing director of Roan Ante- 
lope, expects to remain several weeks in New York 
returning to London. It is doubted, however, if a serious 
effort will be made to reach any production agreement, as 
Roan Antelope may sell up to 4,000 tons monthly, and the 
new Prescot refinery of domestic producers will continue the 
1932 Output rates. 


Mineral Oil 


(COMPLETE AGREEMENT has been reached on all the principal 
subjects discussed at the International Oil Conference, which 
ume to an end this week. 


before 


The Roumanian producers, who 
at one stage of the proceeding threatened to bring the nego- 
tlations to an end owing to their excessive demands, have at 
last consented to join the international group on 
standing that their combined production will be limited to 
15,500 tons daily as from the beginning of the new year. 
\ccording to the communiqué issued after the close of the 


the under- 


conterence, agreement has also been reached on certain tech- 
nical matters and on the general lines of co-operation between 
the parties. No definite period has been fixed during which 
the agreement is to operate. 
renewal every three months, 
factory arrangement. 


China Clay . 


THE CHINA CLAY INDUSTRY showed a remarkable activity ac 
cording to the shipping statistics for November month when 
the aggregate tonnage increased to over 70,000, which reveals 
the best month’s trade since the early part of 1930. 


Provision has been made for its 


which seems to be a more satis 


Fowey 
Port alone despatched 43,5608 tons of china clay, 1,758 tons of 
china stone and 1,907 tons of ball clay, a total of 47,233 tons, 
compared with 33,195 tons in October and 29,243 tons in Sep- 
tember, which was an trade that was welcomed 
by all concerned. The Port of Par broke het previous record 
by despatching 10,130 tons of china clay and 574 tons of china 
stone, against 7,110 tons of china clay and 1,185 tons of china 
stone, during September. Charlestown was responsible for 
over 7,000 tons, Penzance 1,424 tons, whilst 4,981 tons were 
borne direct by railway to inland towns. The actual ship- 
ments made during November were 71,628 tons, compared 
with 50,234 in October and 50,922 in September. 

THE ONSLOW CHINA CLAY WorKS 
from the Onslow China Clays, Ltd. (in liquidation) by Mr. 
(harles Skynner have started production, an achievement 
which shows confidence in the industry and should be an 
Inspiration to all producers. . 


increase of 


which were acquired 


Nitrate 


HE CHILEAN CABINET has decided to prolong the financial 
agreement with Cosach (the big nitrate combine) until March 
31 next in order to give Don Arturo Alessandri, the president 
the time needed to consider a definite solution of the 
question. ‘The idea is that foreign bankers should contribute 
£400,000 and the Central Chile 
the provisional requirements of Cosach. 


elec hig 


Jank of 5,000,000 pesos fol 


Cellulose Acetate 


\T AN EXTRAORDINARY MEETING of Acetate \cetate 
ducts (Foreign Rights), Ltd., held on December 8, a 
tion for voluntary liquidation was passed, and a committee of 
two shareholders was appointed to assist the liquidator in hi 
investigation. It was elicited in discussion that the majority 
of the underwriters had failed to take up their share of under- 
writing. 


Artificial Silk 
NEGOTIATIONS between the 
the French and Belgian 


Pro- 


resolu- 


and 


German Viscose Syndicate and 
\rtsilk groups have reached a stage 


when the conclusion of an agreement is only a matter of 
formality. The three groups have come to an understanding 
as regards the distributions of their respective productions 
and the agreement is expected to come into force on January 
1, 1933. A few small Italian works, one in Belgium, and 


an unimportant art silk factory in Holland, will then be the 
only outsiders on the Continent. 


Rubber 


LT.-CoL.. B.. J. EATON, FI. dealt with some problems ot 
rubber producers in preparing rubber to meet the require- 
ments of manufacturers at a meeting of the Institution ot 
the Rubber Industry on December 12. Lt.-Col. Eaton, who 
is director of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya, said 
that certain properties attaching to reclaimed rubber, coupled 
with the lower cost of processing it, likely to 
its retention in the manufacturing industry: but 
that producers should endeavour to find a 
challenge the supremacy of reclaimed in 
certain articles. 


ties of 


were ensure 
he also said 
rubber that 
the manufacture of 
Lt.-Col. Eaton then discussed the potentiali- 
concentrated latex, and that it offered 
siderable possibilities in the preparation of a past which 
could be applied as a road surface of any desired thickness in 
the same manner as asphalt. 


would 


observed con- 


PRELIMINARY FIGURES issued by the Rubber \sso- 
ciation indicate that production continues to run well below 


Growers’ 


the level of 1931. Of the 615 companies reporting to the 
\ssociation 363 have already forwarded their crop returns 
for November, which show that the total production was 


10,379 tons. ‘This compares with a combined output of 12,452 


tons for the corresponding month of last year. 
Iron and Steel 


THE UNITED KINGDOM DELEGATION to Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway has now returned to England, and in a statement 
last Saturday, Mr. F. C. Fairholme, the chairman, 
said that the delegation was very well received in all three 
countries. “The object with which the delegation was des- 
patched under the auspices of the National Federation of Iron 
and Steel Manufacturers was to inquire into the position of 
British iron and steel exports to the several markets, and by 
full and frank discussions with representative groups ot! 
buyers and others there to ascertain how the British share ot 
the purchases of iron and steel could be developed and _ in- 
creased to the advantage of both sides 


made 


HERE WERE 59 FURNACES IN BLAST at the end of November, 
the same as at the beginning of the month, five furnaces hav- 
ing commenced operations and five having been blown out. 
Production of pig iron in November amounted to 267,700 
tons, compared with 275,600 tons in October, and 296,400 tons 
in November, 1931. The production includes 63,000 tons ot 
hematite, 128,300 tons of basic, 66,000 tons of foundry, and 
The output of steel ingots and 
castings amounted to 473,800 tons, compared with 439,800 tons 


in October and 459,200 tons in November, 1931 


7,200 tons of forge pig iron. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


Review of Current Market Conditions 




















J] R x changes 1 rej t n the markets tor 
5 \ > | s ceutical chemi- 
s \ Ss ~ i Li n cl 1 
sg I s for ce 
s 2 N I sight flucti ( 
. M s | market during t 
pas vg ‘ ss \ New bus 
ss s nd- s ecasion tor- 
i \ y | ot ext I \ 
S s ie L I a 
: ch re > iring 
x s Business g \ s sk 
» s s 1OW g reflected in the 

s \ S | jucts \ lollowing excep- 
s prices of « s reported in Tui 

CHEMI AGI N 

Acip, Acetic.—Tech. 80%, £37 558 to £39 5S-; pure 
£35 §8. to £40 §s.; tech., 40%, 4,19 1§S. tO Z,21 1§8., 

00 /-28 10s. to £30 10s LONDON Lec so 
A A, 
Z:40 55 | SO » 58. to Z.41 55.5 tech. 40 
z 55 tt bo Q 55. £#:31 55. SCOTLAND : 
Ss 10 £45 £552 so Zz ) 55.3; tech. 38o 
s’ 4 ses G Britain MANCHESTER : 3O 
A £! 

\k CitTRi LONDON 10 SS 5 MANCHESTER: 103d. 

\cip, OXALK LONDON £:50 1 I sks, 538. Od. to §7s. 6d 
per cwt, in kegs SCOTLAND : 93) 100 £49 to £52 ex store. 
MANCHESTER: 4.52, €X §S 

Acip, Tartaric.—iod. per ScoTtLanp: B.P. crystals, 1o$d., 
arriage paid MANCHESTER o3d. 

\RSENIC LONDON: £,22 10s. <¢ main U.K. ports for importe 
mate lis « sh, nomu > £23 f.o.r. mines SCOTLAND 
White powde £:27 rf; spot, £27 10s. ex store Maxn- 
CHESTER: WI p 1 Ce h, £24 108 mines 

BisuLPHITE OF LimE.—Z.6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London, packages tree 

, 
Leap, ACETATE.—LoNDoN: White, £34 per ton. Brown, 41 pe 


Crystals, to £36 c.i 





ton ‘ess SCOTLAND : £34 7 
ports Brown, £1 per ton less. MANCHESTER White, £33; 
Brown, #.31.- 
Dp, NITRATE £28 | 
CKEL AMMOD 1 St £.55 
CKEL SUI TE.— 2555 
EN Largs q { s ‘e) s ts up to 10d. pr 


1 


ib. OF more. 


Potassium CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND : 
stor Loni 2 








98% spot £28 
I MANCHESTER : 
NDON Sid. to od. per lt 


per ton ex 
,32- 


Sc 


ION = £.3% os. 
ITLAND : 


MANCHESTER: Yellow, 








a i 
SopiIuM PHOSPHATE.—Z,13 per ton. 
SULPHATE OF ER.—MANCHESTER: 4,16 Ios. per ton f.o.b 
° ° ° 
Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 
ACID, 4 YLi« echnical, 1s. to 1s. 2d. per Ilb.; B.P., 1s. 7d. te 
Is. 1 LONDON bB.P < 7 t 2s 
\MIDOPYRIN 19s pt 
BismutH.—Carbon 7s. 1d. p ( te Se ee (cryst 
4s. oxid os. 11 salicylate, 7s. 11d.; subchlorate, 
10s. Sd subg 7s. 9 subnitt bs. 1d 
lopINE Resus., B.P Iss. 7 s. 8d. per Ib 
lopororM, B.P. CRYSTALS. 17s. 9 te 22s. od. per Ib. Lonpon: 
18s. gd. to 22s. gd. 
LitHium Carponate, B.P. 1914.—5s. 4d. per Ib. 
MENTHOL, A.B.R., RECKYST., B.P.—18s. 6d. per Ib. 
Potass. lopipr, B.P.—13s. 10d. to 16s. 4d. per Ib. 
Sopium lopipe, B.P.—14s. 10d. to 17s. 11d, per 
Sopium SaiicyLaTe.—P s s. &d. per Ib 2s. 1d. 
s. od LONDON Pov f. 16. 10 t s including 
SULPHITE AN} ous.—Z £25 per ten 
QUININE SULI Tr Ss. 7 | 
COUMARIN 14S. Od. f ID 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to 11s. per Ib. 
Essential Oils 
BERGAMOT.—1I1S r lb 
BouRBON Gt NI 24s. ¢ | 
CANANGA, JAV Os. pr b 
CITRONELLA Ol Java, 3s | t Ceyl 2s. 6d. per Ib 
LBMONGRASS.—3s. per lb. 
ORANGE, SWEET.—7S. per Ib 
PEPPERMINT, WayNE County.—14s. 6d. per Ib. 





Coal Tar Products 








Acip, Carpotic (CRYSTALS vd. to 10d. per Ib. Crude, 60's 
4 water, 2s. 5d. MANCHESTER: Cryst: 83d.; crude. 2s. 2d. 
SCOTLAND: Sixties, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 3d. 

\cID, CRESYLIC.—99 100, Is. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per gal.; B.P., 1s. gd 

is, 11d.; Retined, 1s, 7d. to 1s. od.; Pale, 989%, 1s. 5d. t 
Is ; Dark, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. LONDON: 98/100%, 1s. 3d. 
Dark 95,97 11d ScoTLAND: Pale, 99, 100 is. 3d. to 
ia: a0.¢ ”y Is. to 1s. 1d.; dark, 97/99%, 11d. to Is.; 
high boiling « 1, 2s. 6d. to 3s. 

ANTHRACENE O11 Strained, 43d. per gal. 

NaPHTHA.—Soilvent, 90/100, Is. 4d. to 1s, 6d. per gal. ; 95/160, 
Is. 8d.; 90/190, Is. 1d. to 1s. 2d. Lonpon: Solvent, 1s. 34d. 
to 1s 4d.; heavy, 11d. to 1s. o}d. f.o.r. SCOTLAND : go/ 160, 
IS. 3d. to Is. 39d. ; 90/190, 11d. to 1s. 2d. 

Pircu.—Medium soft, £4 17s. 6d. to £5 per ton. MANCHESTER : 
£4 17s. 6d. to £5 f.o.b. Lonpon: £74 14s. to £04 16s. 6d. f.o.b. 
East Coast port. 

*YRIDINI 90, 140, 35. 9 per gal 90, 160, 48. to 4s. 6d.; 90/180, 
2s. to 2s. 6 SCOTLANI go 100 45. tO 58.3; GO, 220%, 35. 

4s 

REFINED Coat Tak.—ScotLanp: 43d. to 5s. per gal. 

XyYLOL.—1s. 10d. to 2s. per gal.; Pure, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 2d. 

POLUOL, 90 Is. 10d. to 2s. 6d. per gal.; Pure, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 8d. 
per gal 

Wood Distillation Products 

\CETATE OF LIME Brown, £8 tos. to £8 15s. per ton. Grey 

£10 10s. to 12 Liquor, brown, 30° Tw., 6d. per gal. Man 


A 
CHESTER: Bri 12. 
Acip, TECHNICAL, 4094.—4,16 10s. to £18 per ton, 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


: @ 
Wh, 29s grey, z& 


ETIC, 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA.—The export market remains steady, and the 
pr for neutral quality, basis 20.6 nitrogen, is unchanged 
£5 7s. Od. per ton f.o.b. U.N. port in single bags for Decem- 


5 The 
is 4.6 2s. 6d. per ton delivered 
The price advances 


ber shipment. For January shipment the price 
for December delive 
in 6-ton lots to consumers’ near‘ 


10s. 


is 
home price ry 


st station. 





by 6d. per month up to £6 10s. per ton for March/June 
NITRATE OF Sopa.—Z.8 12s. per ton for December and £78 14s. pet 
ton f January, delivered to farmers’ nearest station in 6-ton 
NiTRO-CHALK.—Z.7 58. per ton for delivery up to June next in 











Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Colonel Bristow Reviews the Year’s Operations 


\DDRESSING the shareholders at the fifteenth annual general meeting 
Temperature ( misation, Ltd., held in London on Decem- 
Col. W. A. Bristow (chairman and managing director) said 


es of ‘*Coalite”’ ‘ 


and oils totalled 4,222,163, an improvement 


Carbe 





f £27,353 on last year. The works had run without a stop during 
hole of the period and at maximum possible production. In 

t wave » August the ordinary daily orders totalled 531 
wagons for the week, and at no time this year had it been possibl 
vccumulate any stock. In spité of the 50 per cent, increase in 


Askern, demand 
The sales of *‘Metro-Coalite’’ 


continued in excess of production. 
smokeless fuel in which the company 


id an interest had also continued to increase, and it was expected 
t t output of the plant would attain its maximum capacity 
within the next two or three weeks. Five years ago there were 32 
retorts in operation as against 556 now installed at Barugh, Askern 


and Greenwich. 

Production of coal oil and petrol had increased in proportion to 
the output of ‘‘Coalite,’’ and had been readily sold at improving 
prices. The company’s oil distillation plant at Barugh had worked 
throughout: the year, and had this month established a new output 
ecord. A contract had been placed for a 50 per cent. extension of 
this plant, and the new portion was expecté 
before the end of March next. 

Preliminary steps were being taken to establish in this country as 


d to come into operation 








soon as possible a commercial plant for the conversion of coal oil 
into mot In dealing with this matter the company had 
received ; ind assistance from the Department of Scientific 
end Indust Research and the Fuel Research Board. These de- 
partments made important investigations in developing the pro- 
cess, and these low temperature coal oils had already been converted 


nto motor and Diesel oil by the Fuel Research Board at 
Greenwich The treatment of the oil now being made from coal, 
Col. Bristow added, should precede any scheme for the hydrogenation 


of solid coal. 


spirit 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


Tue following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 
the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at 1s. each. 


Printed copies of Specifications Accepted may be obtained from 


The numbers given under ‘* Applications for Patents ’’ are 


for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 
REMOVING FATTY, ETC., 
Nov. 30. (Austria, Dec. 10, °31.) 33922. 
MANUFACTURE OF VAT-DYESTUFF PREPARATIONS. W. W. Groves. Dec. 
2. (Germany, Dec, 2, ’21.) 34177. 
M ANUFACTURE OF ESTERS SUBSTITUTED IN THE ACID RESIDUE. 
et Cie Ges. Dec. 1. (Germany, Dec. 16, 731.) 34038. 


MATTERS FROM ANIMAL FIBRES, ETC. A. Golwig, 


Henkel 


PURIFICATION OF FERRUGINOUS SILICA. J. Hodson. Nov. 30. 33843. 
REMOVAL OF PHENOLS FROM MINERAL COAL TAR OILS. J. Y. Johnson 
(Ud. G. Farbenindustrie). Nov. 28. 33634. 


REMOVAL OF SUBSTANCES FORMING RESINS FROM BENZINES. 
son (1. G. Farbenindustrie). Nov. 28. 
MANUFACTURE OF POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS. 
Farbenindustrie). Dec. 2. 34150. 
RECOVERY OF PARAFFIN WAX FROM PETROLEUM. 
Farbenindustrie). Dec. 2. 34151. 
MANUFACTURE OF LIQUID HYDROCARBONS O} 

THERMAL TREATMENT OF TARS, ETC. J. Y. 


J. Y. John. 
33035. ; 
J. Y. Johnson (J. G. 
J. Y. Johnson (J. G. 


LOW BOILING 
Johnson (. G. 


POINT BY 
Farben- 


industrie). Dee. 2. 34152. 
MANUFACTURE OF NON-KNOCKING MOTOR FUELS. J. Y. Johnson (I. G. 
Farbenindustrie). Dec. 2. 34153. 


MANUFACTURE OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS OF HYDROLHLORIC AND SULPHURIC 
acips. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. Farbenindustrie). Dee. 2. 34154. 

APPARATUS FOR DRYING MOIST PRODUCTS. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. Far- 
benindustrie). Dec. 3. 34268. 

MANUFACTURE OF HYDROXYNAPHTHOTRIAZOLES. I, G. 
Nov. 28. (Germany, April 20.) 33630. 

MANUFACTURE OF LAKES FROM BASIC DYESTUFFS. I, G, 
trie. Nov. 30. (Germany, Dec. 1, °31.) 33935. 

MANUFACTURE OF 3-5-DI-IODO-4-PYRIDONE. I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
30. (Dec. 18, ’31.) (Germany, Dec. 20, ’30.) 33936. 

MANUFACTURE OF FILMS AND THREADS FROM POLYVINYI 


Farbenindustrie 
Farbenindus- 
Nov. 


CHLORIDE. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dec. 1. (Germany, Dec. 3, °31.) 34042. 
IMPROVING SHEETS AND FILMS OF COLLOIDS. I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Dec. 1. (Germany, Dec. 2, "31.) 34043. 
MANUFACTURE OF COATING COMPOSITIONS. I. G. Farbenindustrie. 
Dec. 2. (Germany, Dec. 2, ’31.) 34119. 


MANUFACTURE OF PUMICEOUS OR SPONGY MASSES. Imperial Chemical 


Industries, Ltd. W. J. S. Maunton, and F. J. Siddle. Nov. 29. 
33772. . . . : 
BLASTING EXPLOSIVES. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Nov. 29. 


33505. 
FILTER PRESSES, ETC. S. H. Johnson and Co., Ltd. Nov. 28. 33602. 
PUMPS FOR FILTER PRESSES, ETC. S. H. Johnson and Co., Ltd. Nov. 

28. 33603. 
OBTAINING OPIUM 

29. 33825. 
PRODUCTION OO LIQUID CHLOROTHYMOLS. E. Momm. 
MANUFACTURE OF NON-OXIDISING LUBRICATING OILS, 


ALKALOIDS FROM POPPY-PLANTS. J. Kabay. Nov. 
Nov. 28. 33647. 
ETC. Naamlooze 


Vennvotschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Dec. 2. 
(Holland, Dec, 15, °31.) 34199. 

MANUFACTURE OF NON-OXIDISING LUBRICATING OILS, ETC. Naamlooze 
Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Dec. 2. 


(Holland, Nov. 3.) 34200. (Cognate with 34199). 

MANUFACTURE OF HIGH PERCENTAGE PER COMPOUNDS. Oesterreichische 
Chemische Wek Ges. Nov. 28. (Austria, May 10). 33653. 
MANUFACTURE OF HIGH PERCENTAGE PER COMPOUNDS. Oesterreichische 

Chemische Werk Nov. 28. (Austria, July 14.) 33654 
(Cognate with 33653.) 
MANUFACTURE OF (2)-AMINOINDANOL-(1), ETC. EF, 
Uhlmann. Dec. 3. 34299. _ ¥" 
PURIFICATION OF BENZOL, ETC. Refiners, Ltd., and T. 
34323, 34324- 
PECTIN, AND ITS MANUFACTURE. 
Dec. 23, ‘31-) 34253- : 
PRODUCTION OF HYDRATED Lime. E, J. 
APPARATUS FOR ANALYTICAL CONTROL OF 
Wylam. Dec, 2. 34113. 
PRODUCTION OF INTAGLIO PRINTING INKS. K, 
Dec. 5. (Austria, Dec. 3, ’31.) 34478. 
Catauysts. R. Bindley Processes, Ltd., and W. T. R. 
o. 34900. 
DEVICES FOR DETERMINING DENSITY OF GASES. 





Ges. 
Rath and Vial and 
Scott. Dec. 33 


Sardik, Inc, Dec. 3. (United States, 





Stuart. 
CHEMICAL 


Nov. 30. 33923- 

REACTIONS. B. 
Albert and H. Kurz. 
Dec. 


Bindley. 


Brandl and Co. Kom- 


manditges. Dec. 9. (Austria, Dec. 11, 731.) 34983. 
MANUFACTURE OF THIAZOLE CompounDs. A, Carpmael (J. G. Farben- 
industrie). Dec. 5. 34442. 


MANUFACTURE OF NEW SULPHONIC ACIDS OF THE BENZINE SERIES. A. 
Carpmael (J. G. Farbenindustrie). Dec. 6. 34573: 
MANUFACTURE OF WATER-INSOLUBLE AZO DYESTUFFS. A. 

(1. G. Farbenindustrie). Dec. 34704. 
MANUFACTURE OF SULPHUR DyESTUFFS. A. Carpmael (J, G. 


industrie). Dec. 8. 34858. 


Carpmael 


Farben- 


METHOD OF PRODUCING PHOTOGRAPHIC DYESTUFF IMAGES. B. Gaspar. 
Dec. g. (Germany, Dec. 9, °31.) 34996. 

REMOVING IRON FROM SOLUTIONS OF CHROMIUM SALTS. J. R. Geigy 
\kt-.Ges. Dee. 5. (Germany, Dec. 29, "31.) 34408. 

’ ) 

Vat pyEInG. R. J. Hannay. Dee. 9. 34926. 

Metat ALLoy. H. J. Henbrey. Dec. 5. 34367. 

PRODUCTION OF LOW CARBON IRON FROM SCRAP IRON, ETC. He 5; 
Henbrey. Dec. 6. 34579. 

MANUFACTURE OF MIXED ANHYDRIDES OF BORIC ACID AND ORGANK 
vcips. Henkel et ¢ Ges. Dee. 7 (Germany, Dec. 23, 731 
34725: 


MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. J. Y, 
Farbenindustrie). Dec. 5. 34370. 

REMOVAL OF HYDROGEN FROM SULPHIDE FROM GASES. 
(I. G. Farbenindustrie). Dec. 7. 34670. 
DYEING ANIMAL FIBRES. I. G. 

Dec. 7, °31.) 34678. , 
MANUFACTURE OF BODIES FROM ARTIFICIAL POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS 
I. G, Farbenindustrie. Dec. 7, (Germany, Dec. 8, °31.) 34679 
PRODUCTION OF BLEACHING POWDER. I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dec, 8. 


(Germany, Nov. 2, °31.) 34795 (Cognate with 30879.) 


Johnson (U. G. 


J. Y. Johnson. 


Farbenindustrie Dec. 7. (Germany, 





Company News 


Webb’s Crystal Glass.—It is announced that no interim dividend 
Will be paid on the ordinary shares in respect of the year 1932. 

International Nickel Co, of Canada.—A quarterly dividend at the 
rate of 7 per cent. per annum has been declared on the preferred 
stock, payable on February 1. 

Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd.—The directors have decided not 
to declare an interim dividend on the ordinary stock, but to defer 
consideration of this until the accounts for the year are available 

Splintex Safety Glass Co.—The report for the year ended June 
30 last states that there was a net trading loss for the period of 
£18,534. Cash in hand at date of accounts was £13,546; mort 
gage now stands at £4,500. 

Canadian Celanese, Ltd.—It is that in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on the preferred 
stock, the directors have decided to pay $1 on account of arrears 
of preferred dividends. 

United Match Industries, Ltd. 
show a profit on trading of £41,527, while the net result was a 
profit of £16,155, against a loss of £9,966 last year. The annual 
meeting will be held at Southern House, London, on December 
19, at 12 noon. 

Celanese Corporation of America.—The directors have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the 7 per cent. cumulative 
series prior preferred stock and 50 cents per share on account of the 
arrears on this stock, payable on January l, 

Weardale Steel, Coal, and Coke Co., Ltd.—The profits for the 
year 1931-32 were £73,286, against £80,052 in the previous year, 
The dividend on the deferred shares is again 6 per cent. but the 
reserve allocation is reduced by £5,000, and the 
forward is £18,632 compared with £26 


Bleachers’ Association, Ltd. 


announced 


The accounts to October 31 last 





amount carriec 





4 


The directors state that no interim 


dividend is to be paid on the ordinary shares in respect of the 
past year. The last payment was the final dividend of 5 pet 
cent, for 1929-30, making 6% per cent. for that vear. 


Bussey Coal Distillation Co.—A loss of £4,234 is reported for the 
vear to June 30 last. To this is added the debit of £90,214 brought 
in and a net loss on realisation of Glenboig plant, ete., of £122,594, 
making a total of £217,042. 

United Indigo and Chemical Co.—An dividend at the 
rate of 5 per cent, per annum, less tax, is announced on the 
participating cumulative preference shares, payable on December 31. 

Tarmac, Ltd.—-The board have authorised the payment on 
January 2 of a dividend on the preference shares in respect of 
the half-year ending December 31. 

Zinc Manufacturing Co.—For the year to Juna 30 last the 
accounts show a total income of £39 (against £2,018). The loss 
on the trading was £11,726, to which is added expenditure in Eng 
land £15,020, expenditure in Tunisia £4,696, royalties £447, and 
depreciation £15,778, giving a net loss of £47,628. The total 
debit balance now stands at £163,052, 

Zinc Corporation, Ltd.—The directors announced that the fixed 
cumulative dividend on the preference shares for the half-year 
ended December 31 will be paid on January 2. Tax will be 
deducted at the rate of 3s. 3d. in the £. The consideration of a 
dividend on the ordinary shares will be deferred until the accounts 
for 1932 are available. 


interim 
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From Week to Week 


THE WORKS, WAREHOUSES AND oFFICES of Howards and Sons, 
| Ilf V ) ~ December 26 and 27; and thei 
uses W be close s n December 30 and 31, for stock 

YZ, which days goods n be dispatched or received. 


PE DROPPING OF A CONTAINER of liquid oxygen on December 


used thre 


th of at least eight men and 


le; serious injuries to many 
ors nt the Dee 


» . r 1 
at Premmnitz, near 











Trust works Rathenau, in Ger- 
\ Ty entices were carrying the container when it slipped 
lusing ¢ olent explosion. 
Sik Hakky McGoway, chairman of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
s, Ltd., is leaving London December 22 for a brief visit to 
In Ceylon and kgypt l main object of his journey is t 
fer 4 1) the representatives of the company in the Far East. H 
pects to return to London at the beginning of March. 
Poe Directors oF Tayitors (Casn Ciemists), LONDON, disclos: 
nnual report th they are exploring the possibility of link- 
gu e business with other multiple shop concerns. They hops 
be able to make an announcement as to the result of the negotia- 
ns some time early in the New Year 


Paik TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING of the Indian Science Congress 


held at Patn n January 2-7 under the presidency of Dr. 
| I Fermor, director ft Geological Survey of India. Th: 
( gress Vv meet in nine sections, of which chemistry is one. The 
" secretaries are Dr. K. S. Caldwell and Professor Kamta 
Pris both of the Science College, Patna. 
Tuk KING « SWEDEN December 10 presented the Nobel 
; . rded to Professor Sir ( rles Sherrington, Professor Adrian 
Professor Langmuir At the subsequent banquet Professor 
\drian said that no fewe eight members of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, had previously been to Sto kholm to receive Nobel Prizes 
1 that he was the ninth. 
Ivy iS ANNOUNCED by 1 Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 


that a course of lectures o1 vw new British Pharmacopoeia will b: 


given every Thursday from January 5 to March 16, at 8.30 p.m 
n the lecture theatre, 1> Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. The 
rge is ios. for the course, for non-members, and application 


hould be made to the secretary and registrar, at the above address. 


PHeE NaTuRE OF METALS AND OF ALLoYS’’ was the subject of 
lelivered by Professor D. Hanson on December 7, to 
the members of the Scientific Society of the Birmingham and Mid- 


ddress 


nd Institute Metals, he. si were essentially crystalline sub- 
“1 ces s had been realised for many years. Contrary to what 
sat one time supposed, the metal remained crystalline, even when 
as very severely deformed, as for example by hammering int 

thin films 
IN A LECTURI Roval Hotel, Plymouth, on December 6, t 


the Plymouth branch of the Devon and Cornwal 
Society, Mr. N. LL. Hudson, of Shell-Mex and B.P., 


Architectural 
Ltd., said that 


burners could be fitted most every type of central heating 

er, without any alterations \ valuable feature of the oil fired 

stallation was the automatic control of temperature by a_ ther- 

dosti Oil firing was suitable for any buildings whether large 
small. 

\ DECISION TO ESTABLISH a chain of fish-canning factories around 

coast of Britain was reached on December 7 by the National 

Canning Co., Ltd. This company, which has six factories, has until 

now been engaged solely in the canning of homegrown fruits and 

vegetables \ separate company is being formed to deal with the 


sh-canning project, first of its factories will be at Dundee, 
necessary plar - now being installed. It is expected 
I ition early next month 


and the 
here the it 
hat this factory will be in oper 
Lorp Lee or Farenam, the chairman of the Radium Commis- 
sion, in a lecture on December 8, before the Congress of Radiology, 
the Central Hall, Westminster, said that there should be strict 
itional control of radium, and urged that all similar radio-active 


lv be scheduled 





ubstances should not mere as dange rous poisons, but 


should be prohibited The whole question of the value of radium 
s therapeutic agent was in the *‘melting pot,’’ and it was still 





nknown if radium could cure ca With regard to the whole 
t diversity both of theory and of practice. 


neer. 
ibject there was grea 

THE MODEL ADMINISTRATIVE CODE to the International Opium 
Conventions of 1925 and 1931 has been approved by the Council of 
the League of Nations, and forwarded by them to Governments with 
that they should, as far as possible, be guided by it in 
necessary administrative mea 


reque st 
ning the legislative and sures for 
the application in their territories of the 1931 Convention for Limit- 
Manufacture and Regulating the Distribution of Narcotic 
Drugs Che drafting sub-committee of experts included Sir Malcolm 
Delevingne, British representative on the League’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Opium and Dangerous Drugs. The 1931 Convention has at 

been ratified by nine countries, and many more have an- 
nounced their intention to ratify, and it is hoped that a sufficient 
number of ratifications will be April 13 next t 


ention to come into force next summer 


ng the 


present 


received before 


enable the ( 





House, 
Street, 
number is 


Tue British Corour Councit, has moved trom Castle 
760 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, Wor, to 28 Sackville 
London, W.1, 
Regent 


November 23 its new telephon: 


since 


1009. 


PHe Boot anp FLoor Ports MaNncracTURERS’ ASSOCIATION will 

its offices from Castle House, 70 Well Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1, to 33 Cavendish Square, London, W.1, on December 
number will be Mayfair 


move 





The new telephone 


ONE MAN WAS KILLED and two were seriously injured on Decem- 
ie Liangrwyney Paper Mills 
tons and made 


ver 13, When an explosion occurred at ti 
near Abergavenny. 


\ drying drum, weighing five 
ron, exploded and carried the roof with it. 


ONE OF THE LATEST industrial concerns to launch 
zine is Manchester Collieries, Ltd. It is ealled **Carbon,”* is illus- 


aoworks magi 


trated by pen-and-ink sketches as well 
a considerable amount of information about the 
with 


as by photographic reproduc 
tions, and contains 
‘ 


firm’s mines and the 
them. 


Welfare work carried on in connection 


Ir WAS ANNOUNCED on December to that the annual meeting of 
held next year in from 
September 6 to 13 under the presidency of Sir F. Gowland Hopkins, 
President of the Royal Society. Among the presidents 
ppointed are Mathematical and Physical Sciences—Sir L. T. Walker, 
K.RLS. Chemistry Robinson, F.R.S. 


w British Association will be Leicester 


sectional 


Professor R. 
Louis, of Neweastle, 77th 
He is one of the greatest authorities in th: 
on coal and mining in which he has had much experience 

road He was for 27 years professor of mining at Armstrong 
College. He received the Bessemer Gold Medal awarded 


by the Tron and Steel Institute. 


HENRY celebrated his 


birthday on December 7. 


PROFESSOR 
country 


recently 


Tue Import Doutits Apvisory COMMITTEE gives notice of appli 


tion for increase gelatine and osseine, 
ind for the addition to the free list of silico-manganese. Representa 
addressed in writing to the 
Advisory Committee, Caxton House (West 


London, S.W.1, not later than January 4, 


in duties on glue and. size, 


tions from interested parties should be 
secretary, Import Duties 
Block), Tothill Street, 
1933. 

RADIUM IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED in the Nanyuki 
area, a thriving farming district to the west of Mount Kenya. Ac 
cording to reports from this district, finds of gold and pitchblende, 
the latter containing radium, have been made in the Loldaiga Hills, 

bout thirty miles from Nanyuki. Reports as to the extent of the 
discoveries have not been confirmed, but it is understood that many 
settlers have pegged claims 

Brown anp Co., Ltp., iron and = steel merchants, 
31, after deducting all trade 
charges and making allowance for depreciation on plant, of £16,093 
s £47,239, and, after charging th: 
dividend on the preference shares, £23,271 is carried forward. For 
1930-31, a net profit of £632,807 was earned. The company is con 
trolled by Dorman, Long and Co., Ltd, 


authoritative 


REDPATH, 
report a loss for the year ended October 


Phe balanee brought forward wi 


IN ORDER TO OBTAIN information on the 
position and prospects of the many different branches of the chemical 
ndustry in Scotland, the Scottish National Development Council, it 
Was announced on December 7, has constituted an important commit- 
to undertake chairman of the committee is 
Professor G. G. Henderson, Regius Professor of Chemistry at Glas- 
gow University. At the inaugural meeting of the committee it was 
ecided to extend the scope of the inquiry by including the oil, paint, 
fermentation industries. 


pre sent 


tee 


investigations. The 


nd varnish industries, and also the 


Mr. GorDON Rossins, deputy chairman of Benn Brothers, Ltd 
publishers of THe CuHemicar AGE, in an address on ‘*Trade Jour 
London District of the Institute of Journalists on 
December 12, said the trade journal which made itself a part of th 
ndustry it served was as unassailable as the industry itself, The 
departments of trade and technical papers handled ac 
100,000 business inquiries a year. “Trade journalism had no place for 
ill the modern artifices which had gathered round the term ‘net 
sales.”’ Its basic come first ; 
a secondary position, 


nalism*’ to the 


service least 


principle was that the reader must 


that did not necessarily put the advertiser in 


for some readers took their trade paper largely for its advertisements. 


InN aN appkEss on “‘Chemistry and the Economics of Quick- 
Freezing,’’ at a meeting of the New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society on December 2, Mr. Clarence Birdseye, director of 
Birdseye Laboratories, Gloucester, Mass., U.S.A., stated that modern 
quick-frozen foods were as good as fresh perishables. Sea foods, 
poultry, meats, vegetables, and fruits were all prepared carefully and 
guick-frozen at exactly the right moment in order to maintain the 
vitamin values, flavours or colours and before decay could set in. 
\t every stage between freezing and cooking chemical problems were 
of great importance in the maintenance of perfect quality. It was 
temperatures be maintained in transit, 





essential that low, even 


during storage. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 


Mortgages and Charges 


NO'LKE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 


registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 
vold against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also pro- 
vides that every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, 
specify the total amount of debts due from the Company in respect 
of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages and 
Charges have been so registered. In each case the total debt, as 
specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also given 
marked with an *-—followed by the date of the Summary, but 
such total may have been reduced.]} 

SHIP CARBON CO, OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
E.C. (M., 17/13/31.) Registered December 5, 
Guendolen Cleaver, Rue due Ardinal-Lemoine, 
on land at Goodmayes.  * £70,000, 


LTD., London, 
C7000 charge, to 
Paris; Ist 
September 14, 1982. 


charge 


Satisfaction 
LIVER GREASE OIL & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Liverpool. 
(M.S., 17/12/82.) 9 Satisfaction registered December 6, of deben 
tures registered May 20, 1921, to extent of ¢700, 
Receivership 
SENSIBLE HEAT DISTILLATION, LTD. (R. 17/12/32.) 
J. H. Senior, F.C.A.. of 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, 


Was appointed receiver on November 28, under powers contained in 
trust deed dated December 1, 1930, 


London Gazette, &c. 
Winding Up Petition 
SCOTTISH COAL PRODUCTS, LTD. (W.U.P. 17/12/32.) A 
petition for the winding-up of this company by the High Court 
of Justice was, on December 3, presented by John MceCrakcen, of 
Garrallan House, Old Cumnock, Avr, and James Lindsay Mahon, 


of Airdrie, Lanark, and is to be heard at the Roval 
Justice, Strand, London, W.C.2, on December 19, 


Courts of 


Company Winding Up Voluntarily 
INTERNATIONAL PULVERISING AND 
MACHINES (PARENT) CORPORATION, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 
17/12/32.) By reason of its liabilities, December 7. Mr. Sidney 
A, Lancaster, of 18 Copthall Avenue, London, E.C.2, appointed 

liquidator, 


SULPHURIC 


ALL, STRENGTHS 
Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric, 


Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 


Acid and Chemica! Manufacturers since 1870, 


106 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.¢.3 


Telephone: Monument 3874. Wires : Berk, Phone, London 
Works: Stratford, E., and Morriston, Glam. 
TAS/Ch.145 


GLYCERINE 


GET-2-25 


GRINDING 


We supply all grades for pharmaceutical and 
industrial purposes. May we have 
inquiries °? 
GLYCERINE, LTD. 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4 


Telegrams : Glymol, Lud, London 


your 


Unilever House, 


Phone : Central 747; 


587 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘Board 
of Trade Journal.’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence) , 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number), 


Canada.--A firm of manufacturers’ agents at Winnipeg desires 
to obtain the representation of a United Kingdom manufacturer 
of household disinfectants, They propose to cover the whole of 
Western Canada from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast, and 
desire to act on a commission basis. (Ref. No. 809.) 

Canada. -A manufacturers’ agent at Vancouver is desirous of 
obtaining United Kingdom agencies for acid calcium phosphate 


(granular), acid) pyrophosphate of soda (pure), hyposulphite 


of soda om a comunission basis, in British Columbia. (Ref. No 
R07.) 
Canada.--Au importer of dyestuffs, chemicals, etce., at Toronto 


desires to obtain United Kingdom agencies in dyestuffs, chemicals, 
and cognate raw, semi-manufactured or finished products for sale 
to textile, leather, paper, rubber, paint manufacturers, ete., on a 
commission basis or consignment basis, throughout the Dominion 
(Ref. No. 808.) 

Egypt.—The Commercial Secretary to the Residency, Egypt. 
reports that the Egyptian Ministry of Public Works is calling for 
tenders, to be presented in Cairo by January |, 1933, for the sup 
ply of 2,000 kilos of cotton waste, 500 kilos of grey paint In oil, 
and 1,000 kilos of white lead (paste) paint in oil. (Ref. B.X. 7467) 

Holland.—The Commercial Secretary to the British Legation at 
The Hague reports that a local agent desires to be placed in touch 
with United Kingdom manufacturers of asphalt drums of a net 
capacity of 125 kilogrammes with a specific gravity of 1.42. ‘The 
drums need not necessarily be evlindrical, but they must be cap 
able of being packed flat for assembly at destination. (Ref. G.X 
12113.) 

British India.—The Director-General, India Store Department 
sSelvedere Road, Lambeth. London, S.E.1, invites tenders for (1) 
135 tons spring steel, (2) 182 tons mild steel angles, plates, ete.. 
(3) 11 tons copper and brass, rod, ete., (4) 40,000 gal. benzol (sam 
ple required with tender). Tenders due December 30 for Sche 
dules 1. 2 and 3, and January 6, 1933, for Schedule 4. Forms of 
tender obtainable from the above at a fee (which will not be re 
turned) of Ds. 





Forthcoming Events 


Dec. 19.—Jnstitution of the Rubber Industry (Manchester Sec 
tion). ‘‘Road and Rai!—-The Rubber Industrv’s Contribution. 
G. B. Williamson, College of Technology, Manchester 

Dec. 23.—Society of Dyers and Colourists (Scottish Section) 
‘Some Reflections on Dyes and Fibres.”’ A, T. Hall. 7.15 p.m. 


George Hotel, 235 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Battery 
Nitric 


Sulphuric Dipping 
Muriatic 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE, SEETHING LANE, F.C.3. 


Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16, 
© Hydrochioric, Fen, London,” 


Telephone : Royal 1166, 
Telegrams 


Manufacturers of 


SULPHATE or ALUMINA 


FOR PAPERMAKERS 


14/15% IRON FREE. 17/18% IRON FREE finely 
14/15% ORDINARY, In Slabs or Crushed. 


VIADUCT ALUM CO. LTD. 


THE MARSH, WIDNES. 


Tel. Add.—‘* Viaduct, Alum, Widaes.” 
Codes—Bentley's & A.B.C. (5th Edition). 


Ground 


Tel.—Widnes 339. 





MELDRUM 
REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


WITH HEAT UTILISATION 
At British Industries Fair February 20—March 3, 1933. 


Application for Tickets early please. 


Lower Insurance. Accelerate Output. 


Keep Works Clean. 


MELDRUMS, Ltd., Timperley. Manchester | 


DRYING APPARATUS. 


AND DRYING PLANT 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Complete Chemical Plants 
PROCESS — ERECTION — OPERATION 
Works: L. A. MITCHELL LTD. 

CARLISLE CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
37 Peter Street, Manchester 


Phone : 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF: 


CHEMISTS 


Unemployment Insurance. Over £8,250 paid 


Legal Aid. 


Income Tax Advice. 


Write for particulars to -— 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
B.A.C. 


“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1 
Phone; Regent 6611 


DVERTISERS please note that the latest hour at which 
we can accept advertisements for insertion in 


columns each week is 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. 


FOR SALE 


(is. per line; Minimum charge 88. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Numbers.) 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating; 
also lumps ground and granulated; established 1830; con- 
H.M. Government.—THOS. 
‘< Invicta’? Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, E. 
erams: ‘* Hill Jones Pop., London.’’ Telephone: 3633 East. 


tractors to 


YDRAULIC PRESSES AND PUMPS. 
London. Price quoted for adapting and erecting.— 
THOMPSON AND SON, Maria Street, Millwall. 


"Phone 08 Staines. 


GALLON Copper Jacketed Pan: Experimental 
100 Filter Press bv Johnson ; 60 Gallon Werner Mixer: 
20 in. Disintegrator ; ‘40 Gallon Copper Jacketed Vacuum 
Pan. 


HARRY H. GARDAM AND CO., LIMITED, STAINES. 


BLA. 7106-7 | 


Appointments Bureau | 


these | 


HILL-JONES, LTD., | 
Tele- | 





Large stock in | 


The Chemical Age—December 17, 1932 


IXERS by Werner and other makers, jacketed pans, dis- 
integrators, grinders, good stock.—C. F. DAvis, LTD., 
Hatcham Road, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.15. 


SALES BY AUCTION 


(Is. per line; minimum charge 3s.) 


R* ACETATE PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LTD. (in 
Voluntary Liquidation).—By Order of the Liquidator, 
Sir W. Harry Peat, K.B.E., F.C.A., of Messrs. Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell and Co.—Messrs. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS AND CASSELL 
have been instructed to realise this Company’s Non-Inflam- 
mable Celluloid Works at Waddon, near Croydon, and they 
will accordingly offer same for SALE by AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, JANUARY oth, 1933, at eleven 
o’clock precisely, in the following manner. 
As a First Lot will be Offered the 
NEWLY ERECTED RAILSIDE FACTORY, 

which has an Area of about 5? acres, with well-lighted brick- 
built Ground Floor Factory Buildings, having a Floor Space 
of about 42,000 sq. ft., and a Block of Two-storey Offices. 

The Works have an independent water supply from artesian 
wells yielding 36,000 gallons per hour, and the Boiler House 
is fitted with two 25,000 lb. Babcock and Wilcox Boilers, 
250 lb. w.p., which, together with the Lighting, Lifting, and 
other services, wil] be included in the purchase. Imme- 
diately after the sale of the factory will follow the SALE by 
AUCTION, in Lots in DETAIL, of the 

NEW NON-INFLAMMABLE CELLULOID MAKING 

PLANT. 


Comprising Four Becker Van Hiillen Hydraulic Pumps, with 
Werner-Pfleiderer Accumulators, Two Buhler and a Karls- 
ruhe Hydraulic Filter Presses. Two Lindener 350 lb. Vacuum 
Kneaders, Four Lindener 350 lb. Vacuum Mixers, a Werner 
Pfleiderer 120 lb. Ditto, Six Sets Krupp Mixing Rolls, 1,200 
by 600 m/m to 400 by 120 m/m; Three Becker Van Hiillen 
Single Hydraulic Celluloid Presses; Three Triple ditto, Two 
Circular ditto, Four Kleinewefers Slicing Machines, Three 
Karlsruhe 20 Daylight Hydraulic Polishing Presses, a Krause 
65 in. Auto Guillotine, a Fomm Chopping Machine, a 7 ft. 
Rotary Washer, a Hydro Extractor, Three Disintegrators, 
Recovery and Distillation Plant, Four Ventilating Units, a 
Sulzer Calorifier, a Premier Water Cooler, 30 A.C. Motors 
1 to 80 h.p., Pumps, Tanks, Laboratory Equipment, Weigh- 
ing Machines, Shafting, Belting, Piping, Loose Tools, Office 
Furniture, and other effects. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS. 


The Factory will only be thus dealt with if not previously 
Sold as a whole, and, pending the Auction the Liquidator 
would be willing to consider Any Offer for the Factory, with 
All or Any of the Plant and Machinery. 

Particulars of the Property and Catalogues of the Machin- 
ery may be had, when ready, of Messrs. PEAT, MARWICK, MIT- 
CHELL AND Co., Chartered Accountants, 11 Iremonger Lane, 
E.C.2; of Messrs. CLIFFORD-TURNER, HOPTON AND LAWRENCE, 
Solicitors, 81 Gresham Street, E.C.2; or of Messrs. FULLER, 
HORSEY, SONS AND CASSELL, Factory and Machinery Auction- 
eers, 11 Billiter Square, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


(Prepaid—Twenty-seven words 1s. 6d.; every additional nine words 6d.) 
Keplies can be received “Box  , Office of this Journal,” in which case our 
address is included in cost of advertisement, and charged as nine words. 


OYS of good character, well-trained and eager to work, 
will be gladly recommended by the Warden of the John 


Benn Hostel, Bower Street, E.1. 








